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PREFACE. 



This volume is the result of an attempt to put into convenient 
form and the smallest possible compass all the grammar that the 
ordinary student of Italian will need. Short as the book is, it con- 
tains some paragraphs which beginners will probably skip : the 
longer lists of words and endings, and a great part of the chapters 
on suffixes and irregular verbs will be useful mainly for reference. 
The vocabularies cover the twenty-one translation exercises, but 
not the examples nor the Exercise in Pronunciation ; they are not 
intended to include words explained in the notes, nor proper 
names that are exactly the same in Italian and in English. 

I have endeavored to make the book represent the Italian lan- 
guage as it is spoken and written at the present day ; the exercises 
are taken chiefly from reading-books lately prepared for Tuscan 
schools. Still, I have tried to give also as n\.any obsolete forms as 
students of the Italian classics will require. 

It has been my aim throughout to make the rules clear for all 
classes of pupils, even for those ignorant of other foreign languages, 
provided they understand the technical words commonly used in 
grammars. With this object in view, I have ascribed to the Ital- 
ian vowels the pronunciation of the English ones that are most 
like them : an accurate description of the Italian sounds would, I 
fear, prove confusing to beginners who have had no training in 
phonetics. It will be easy for the instructor to explain not only 
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the vowels, but some of the consonants, and the divdsion of 
words into syllables, much better than can be done in a book 
like this. 

The authorities I have consulted most are the dictionaries of 
Fanfani, Rigutini and Fanfani, Fomari {Nuovo Bazzarint), and 
Tommaseo and Bellini. I have made but little use of other gram- 
mars ; I am, however, indebted to Toscani for some ideas and a 
few of my examples. The chapters on syntax, and the treatment 
of irregular verbs, pronouns, suffixes, and the plural of words in 
'CO and -go axe almost entirely the result of original woric. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Nash, 
of Harvard, to my friend and teacher, Sig. Filippo Orlando, of 
Florence, and to the gentlemen who assisted me in ccurecting 
the proof-sheets ; and I wish above all to thank Professor Sheldon, 
of Harvard, and Professor Bendelari, of Yale, without whose aid and 
encouragement I should scarcely have ventured to offer this book 
to the public. 

Cambridge» September, 1887. 
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ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 



PRONUNCIATION. 

1. In Italian afl the letters are pronounced, except hy 
which is always silent. B^ /, g^ /, m, «, /, q, s, and v are 
pronounced as in English. The letters of the Italian al- 
phabet are named as follows : — 



A, aA, 


G, jf. 


N, ^i»-ii^. 


T, «. 


B, «. 


H, 4i'Jktf4. 


0,5. 


u,... 


C, oK. 


I* ^. , 


P, /?. 


V, «?. 


D, <«. 


J, e kon^. 


Q> ^tf^. 


2,, i&ftat. 


Ey a. 


L, ^/.^. 


R, ^r-r?. 




"F, ///?. 


M, Sm-mh 


S, is'Sf, 





In the italicized words above, the letters and signs have 
their English values ; the accented syllable is marked by 
an acute accent ('). 

2. A is always pronounced like a in Englisb ^father" : 

as fdma, "fame." 

I is always pronounced like e in "he" : as vim, "wines." 
U always has the sound of 00 in "moon" : as iina, "one." 
Even when these vowels are short their quality remains 

unchanged.: z& pdUht "ball"; spUH^ "pins"; nAlhi "00th- 

mg." 



2 ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 

a. In the groups cia, cio^ ciu, gia, gio, giUy the /, unless it be 
accented, is generally not pronounced ; it is merely a graphic sign, 
denoting that the c or the g is soft. Soft c is like English ch in 
" chin " ; soft g is like g in " gem." Ex. : cidj " that " ; gu&ncia^ 
" cheek " ; mdngia, " he eats " ; giu, " down." 

3. E has two sounds : one close, like a in "gate,** one 
open, like e in "get.** Unaccented e is always close. The 
cases where accented e is open and those where it is close 
must be learned by practice ; * but in the group ie it is 
always open. In this book an acute accent {^) marks the 
close, and a circumflex C) the open soupd ; these accents 
are, however, not used in writing Italian. Ex. : spissoy 
" often ** ; vido, " I see " ; ibbe, " he had '* ; viine, " he 
comes.** 

O has also two sounds : one close, like o in "note,** one 
open, like o in "for.**t Unaccented o is always close. 
In the group uo^ accented o is always open. Ex. : pSmo^ 
" fruit *• ; mSlto, " much ** ; pdcoy " little** ; fudcoy " fire.*' 

a. The groups ie and uo nearly alwa}^ form but one syllable 
each, the accent being on the e and the £? : as pUno^ " full " ; 
budnoy " good." 

b. In the suffixes -eccio (-a), -esco (-a), -ese, -essa, -etto (-«), 
-ezzo (-«), -mente, and -tnento the e is always close; while in the 
diminutive suffix -eUo (-a), and in the endings -en^, -enza, -erio 
(or 'erd)y and -esimo (-a) it is open : as ingies£j " English " ; pro- 
babilmentey " probably " ; prudinte, "prudent" ; ven^simOy "twen- 
tieth." 



* Italian e is close when it represents Latin e oti\ open when it repre- 
sents Latin e or ae. This rale has very few exceptions. 

t Italian o is close when it represents Latin 3 or «; open when it repre- 
sents Latin o or au. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 3 

c. In the endings -oio, -one, -ore, and in the suffix -asa {-a) the 
o is close ; while in the ending -on'o, and in -ouio {-a), -otto (-<i), 
and 'Ozzo (-a), used as suffixes to nouns or adjectives, it is open : 
as vc^sdio, " tray " ; amdre, " love " ; romitdrioy " hermitage " ; 
casdtta, " good-sized house." 

d. In poetry and in some prose o is often used instead of uo ; 
this is always open : as cdre (for cudre), " heart." 

4. C before a, o, «, or a consonant is pronounced like 
English k: as cdsa, "house.** Before e or / it has the 
value oick in "chin**:* as ddlce, "sweet**; cinque, "five." 

When double c precedes e or i, both ^'s are soft : as fdccia, 
" face." 

Qt before a, o, u, or a consonant is pronounced as in 
English : z,s gdtto, "cat.** Before e or i it h^ the value of 
g in "gem ** :* z,s ginte, "people** ; giSmo, "day.** 

When double g precedes e or /, both ^s are soft ; as rdggio, 
" ray." 

H is always silent : as ha, "he has.** 

J is merely another way of writing i or it. 

R is always rolled : as cdme, "meat**; r6sso, "red** ; per, 
"for.** When ris double, the trill is prolonged: as biirro, 
"butter**; marrSne, "chestnut.** 

8 is generally like English s in " see,*' " mason " : as sd, 
" I know ** ; cdsa, " house *' ; dis^gno, " design.** But a 
single s between two vowels is very often sounded like 
English^: ^s cdso, "case"; disonSre, "dishonor.** 



♦ Between two vowels, of which the second is e or /, single c and single g 
are, in Tuscany, pronounced respectively like sh in "shin," and like si in 
« vision" (French g in page) : as pdce, "peace"; stagi^ne, "season." 
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In the suffixes -he and -^simo the s is sounded z\ in the suffix 
'6so it is hke ^ in " mason " ; as francesey " French " ; noi&so^ 
" troublesome." 

Initial s, followed by by rf, gy /, f«, «, or z/, is pronounced 
^ : as sdruccioldrey " to slip " ; sUttUy " sleigh." 

T and d are pronounced further forward in the mouth 
than in English ; the tip of the tongue should touch the 
back of the upper front teeth : as tUy " thou '* ; f^de, 
"faith." 

Z is sounded like ts\ as alzdrcy '*to lift." After «, 
however, z is, in many words, pronounced dz : as mdnzoy 
"beef"; zanzdruy "mosquito." At the beginning of a 
word z always has the sound of dz (as zincoy "zinc"), 
except in zdrnpUy ziuy zioy zittOy zSlfoy zdppOy z^ccUy zuc- 
cherOy ziippuy and some other words that are but little 
used.* 

Zz is sometimes ttSy sometimes ddz : f as prizzo {tts)y 
"price"; mizzo (ddz)y "half." 



♦ The complete 


list is : — 


» 






zabattiSro 


z&na 


zazzera 


zfngaro 


zdlfa 


zaccagna 


zanca 


z^cca 


zinghin&ia 


z61fo 


zaccaro 


zangola 


z6ppa 


zinz(no 


zomblbre 


zacchera 


z^nna 


z^ppo 


z(o 


zdppo 


zaffo 


zanni 


zighdna 


zipolo 


zticca 


zambdco 


zanza 


zfgolo 


zitailo 


zdcchero 


zampa 


zappa 


zimar 


z{tto 


zdffii 


zampdlo 


zatta 


zimbdUo 


zivolo 


zdfolo 


zamp6gna 


zazzeare 


zinfonia 


zdcco 


zdppa 



and their derivatives. 

t In general %z is Us when it comes from Latin H^ ddt when it comes from 
Latin di : as pretium^ prezzo ; medium = mhzo. 



PRONUNCIATION. 5 

In the suffixes 'Asszo (-<z), -i2zo (-a), -izzo (-0), -^zso (-a)> and 
-'itzzo (-a) the zz is sounded tts^ but in the verbal ending -ifohre it 
is ddz : as chiaretza^ " clearness " ; uA'/izzdre, ** to utilize." 

The other consonants are pronounced as in English. 

5. The following combinations are to be noted : — 

Ch (which is used only before e and i) is always like 
English i: as/jfcA/, "figs." Sch is like sk: as schirzo, 
" sport." 

Ob (which is used only before e and i) is always like 
English g in "get" : as dghi^ "needles." 

Oli (written gl if the following vowel be t) is like Eng- 
lish Hi in " million " : * as figlio, " son " ; figli^ *' sons." 

an is like ni in " onion " : as bisSgno^ " need." 

Ou followed by a vowel is like ^-w: as gudnciay "cheek." 

Qu is always like kw: as quhtOy "this." 

Bo before e and i is like sh in "shin " : as uscire, "to 
go out." Before all other letters it is pronounced sk : as 
sctidluy "school." 

6. With the exception of h and of the combinations 
mentioned in 5 and in 2, a^ every letter in Italian is dis- 
tinctly sounded. In pronouncing double consonants both 
letters must be sounded — the first at the end of the pre- 
ceding, the second at the beginning of the following syl- 
lable. Ex. : paura {pa-U'ra)^ " fear " ; Europa {E-U'rd'pd)y 
"Europe"; miei {mii4)y "my"; babbo {bdb-bo), "papa"; 
fatto {fdt'to)j "done"; antto (dn-no), "year"; fdccia i^ro- 
noMTiC^ fat-ts/ta)^ "face"; Sggi (pronounce od-dge)^ "to- 
day"; pdzzo (pronounce pat-tso), "mad." 

* Exceptions are negUgere, and a few uncommon words borrowed from 
the Latin ; in these gl=i English gl. 
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7. In writing Italian only one accent, the grave (), is 
employed.* Any vowel bearing this mark is accented and 
(if it be e or o) open in the pronunciation. When, as is 
the case with nearly all words, no accent is written, the 
emphasized syllable must be learned by practice.! Most 
nouns and adjectives are accented on the penult. In this 
book the accent will always be marked. 

8. Italian words are divided into syllables in such a way 
that, if possible, every syllable begins with a consonant : 
as fa-vo-li-no, "table." When s precedes another conso- 
nant, both that consonant and the s belong to the follow- 
ing syllable : as di-stdn-te^ " distant *' ; ri-strit-to, " limited." 
When r follows another consonant, both that consonant 
and the r belong to the following syllable : as pd-dre, 
"father"; a-vrby **I shall have.'* Ex. : mi-glid-rej "better"; 
(hgnU'tiOy " every " ; ri'Spon-de-re^ " to reply " ; te-d-tro^ " the- 
atre"; del-r dc-qnuy "of the water." 

EXERCISE IN PRONUNCIATION. 
Carlino h maldto, h m61to malAto. Li da It^i al silo letticciu61o, 

Charley ts ill is very ill There by him at{the) his little-bed 

c' h. sempre la mdmma. La mdmma e sempre li, h sfempre li 

there is always the mother The mother is always there is always there 

V 

gi6rao e n6tte. E 6tto gi6mi che non si h spoglidta; quindo 

day and night It-is eight days that not she-has-undressed when 

non ne pu6 pid, app6ggia il cipo accinto al visino del 

she-cannot {-hold-out) more she-leans the head beside (to)the little-face of (the) 

stio Carlino, e s' appisola un p6co : ma dormire, ah ! dormire non 

her Charley and drowses a little but sleep ah sleep not 

* Some Italian authors and editors use the acute and circumflex accents 
to mark proparoxy tones, and to distinguish words that are alike in spelling 
but different in meaning; but their example is not generally followed. 

t The accent is nearly always the same as in Latin. 
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pu6. Che se Carlino tbsse, se dlza 6na manina, se respira un 

she-can For if Charley coughs if he-raises a little-hand if he-breathes a 

po' piu forte, la mdmma h siibito ahkta,, e lo gudrda fisso 

iittle more hard the mother is at-once arisen and hint looks-at hard 

fisso, e lo bAcia. II malatino patisce, ma patlsce piu la p6vera 

hard and him kisses The little-invalid suffers hut suffers more the poor 

mdninia. 

mother* 



ARTICLES. 

9. The article is not declined, but it agrees with its 
substantive in gender and number. 

THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

10. Masculine : — 

a. Sing. //, pi. /, before a word beginning with any consonant 
except s impure* and z, 

b. Sing, loy pi. gliy before a word beginning with a vowel or with 
s impure or z. 

Before a vowel lo becomes /'. 

Ex.: Ilpddre, the father; i pddri^ the fathers. 

Lo spicchio^ the mirror ; ^i spicchi, the mirrors. 
Lo scidme, the swarm ; gli scidmi^ the swarms. 
Lo 2io, the uncle ; gli sh\ the uncles. 
L uSmo, the man ; gli uSmini, the men, 

11. Feminine: — 
Sing, /a, pi. If. 

Before a vowel la becomes /*; Ig becomes /' before g. 

Ex, : La mddre, the mother ; le rnddri, the mothers. 

L dra, the hour ; U 6re^ the hours ; V irbe^ the herbs. 

* That is, s followed by another consonant. 
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ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 



12. When the definite article is preceded by one of the 
prepositions di, da^ Uy in, con^ su, per, the article and prepo- 
sition are contracted into one word, as shown in the fol^- 
lowing table : — 





IL 


I 


LO 


GLI 


LA 


LE 


V 


Z?i, of 


del 


dii or de' 


dello 


degli 


dilla 


delle 


deir 


Da,hy 


dal 


ddi or da^ 


ddllo 


ddgli 


ddlla 


ddlle 


daW 


A, to 


al 


di or tf* 


dllo 


dgli 


dlla 


dlle 


air 


Int in 


nel 


nii or ne* 


nello 


niglt 


nilla 


nilU 


nelP 


Con, with 


col 


c6i or cc^ 


cdllo 


cdgli 


cdlla 


cdlU 


colP 


Su, on 


sul 


Slit or sii 


siillo 


stigli 


siilla 


siille 


sulP 


Per, for 


pel 


pa QXp/ 


perlo 


per gU 


per la 


per le 


per V 



Ex. : Deip&dre, of the father; ddi pddri, by the fathers. 

Alio spicchio, to the mirror ; ttJgli specchi^ in the mirrors. 
CdUa mddre^ with the mother ; cdlle niddriy with the mothers. 
SuW u6mo, on the man ; per gli udmini, for the men. 

a. The word " some " is frequently rendered in Italian by di 
with the definite article. This is called the partitive genitive. 

Ex. : Ddtemi del vino, give me some wine. 

13. In the following cases the definite article is used in 
Italian, though not in English : — 

a. Before the possessive pronouns : as // ndstro giardlno^ 
" our garden " ; i sudi fratiUi, " his brothers." When, however, 
the possessive qualifies a noun in the singular expressing rela- 
tionship, the article is generally omitted: as mia mddre, **my 
mother." 

d. Before an abstract noun or any noun taken in a general 
sense. 
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Ex. : D u6mo prapdne, man proposes. 

Ifidri ndscono dal sime^ flowers spring from the seed. 
Gli uccilH kdnna k dli, birds have wing& 
La mdrte I il feggidre di Mti i mdliy death is the worst of all 
evils. 

c. In general b^f<>re a noto used with any adjectiv e that do es 
not express quantit y. 

Ex. : V dnno scdrso, last year. 

GH uSmini budni, good itten. 

Ilpdvero Gidrgio non viine, pow George doesti^t come.* 

d. Before a title followed by a proper ti&ta^, 

Ex. : La regina Vittdria, Queen Victoria. 
// stgndr Ascoli, Mr. Ascoli. 

e. Generally before family names, and before names of well- 
known persons. 

Ex. : // Bidncki I mdrto^ White is dead ; la Pdtti cdnta^ Patti sings. 
11 poima del Ddnte or di Ddnte^ Dante's poem. 

/ (i) Before name» of countries and continents. 

Ex. : La Svizzera^ Switzerland ; alV Itdlia, to Italy. 
Pdrlo dUla RUtssia^ I speak of Russia. 
Per P Eur Spa, for Europe. 

(2) But the article id omitted after in, in phrases th^et denote 
going to or dwelling in a country. 

Ex. : Vddo in Germdnia, I go to Germany. 
Rifkdngd in Frdncia, I remain in France. 

(3) It is omitted also after di, when di with the name of a 
country is equivalent to an adjective of nationality. 

Ex. : La regina d^ Inghiltirfa, the queen of England. 
// vino di Spdgna, the wine of Spain. 

In all the above cases the article is omitted if the noun 
is.used as. a vocative, or Is modffied by a numeral or a 
pronoun. 
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Ex. : Signer a MSntiy cdme sta, Mrs. Monti, how do you do? 
Pdvero pddre, poor father ! 
D^e belUssimi cdni, two very beautiful dogs. 
Quista sHa dperuy this work of his. 

THB INDXSFINITS ARTICLE. 

14. Masculine : — 

a. Un before a vowel or any consonant except s impure and 0. 
d. Uno before s impure or z. 

Ex. : Un pddre^ a father. 
Un udmOy a man. 
Un anilloy a ring. 
Uno spicchiOy a mirror. 
Uno scidme^ a swarm. 
Uno zioy an uncle. 

15. Feminine : — 

UnUy which becomes ««* before a voweL 

Ex. : Una mddre^ a mother. 
Un^ droy an hour. 

16. In the following cases the indefinite article, though 
expressed in English, is omitted in Italian : — 

a. Before a predicate noun expressing profession, rank, or 
nationality, and not accompanied by an adjective. 

Ex. : EglilpoHay he is a poet. 

Sdno ptarchdse, I am a marquis. 
SiHe ttalidno, you are an Italian. 

b. Before a noun used in apposition to a preceding substantive. 

Ex.: D ArnOyfi'&me che travSrsa Firtnzty the Arno, a river which 
traverses Florence. 
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EXERCISE I. 



La pdrte piu ilta del nostro corpo h il cdpo. 11 cdpo h attaccito 

highest is is attached 

al coUo, e il c611o e attaccAto al tr6nco. La pirte davdnti del 

front 

cdpo si chidma vlso. Nel viso ci s6no la fr6nte, gli 6cchi, il 

is-called there are eyes 

ndso, la b6cca, il m^nto. C6gli 6cchi si v^dono le c6se. Col 

we-see things 

ndso si sentono gli od6ri. C611a b6cca si mdngia, si b^ve, si 

we-smell odors we-eat we-drink we- 

respira. Respirdre h manddre V dria giii nel petto, e poi riman- 

breathe 

ddrla fu6ri. N6i respiridmo V dria. Levdte un p^sce dall' dcqua, 

a We breathe Take 

mu6re : levdte V dria a n6i, e n6i morr^mo. 

it-dies take front us shall-die, 

EXERCISE 2. 
Mr. Rossi is a merchant. Leaving Italy, he-went-away last 

i Lascidndo parti 

year to France, a country which he-wished to- visit with his brother 

per voliva visitdre 

and a friend of the family. But he-retumed to Italy the same 

tomd in 

month, saying : "Travelling^ bores-me. Another time I-shall-make 

dicendo viaggi&re (m.) mi sicca . Altra fard 

a Study of the customs of France. Paris is a big city ; we-have- 

cosi-Ami (m. pi.) grdnde vi abbidmo 

seen some * fine things ; but I-prefer the land of Garibaldi and 

ved-&to belle c^j«(f. pi.) mipidcepii^ 

of King Victor Emmanuel." 

1 See 13, b. a See 12, a. 
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17. Italian nouns are not declined. Possession is de- 
noted by the preposition di: as lo spicchio di mlo pddre, 
"my father's looking-glass." 
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GBKDSR. 

18. There are no neuter nouns m Italian.* 
Nouns denoting males and females keep their natural 
gender, whatever their termination may be : except guida^ 

guide"; gudrdia, "guard"; sentinSllay '*^ sentinel"; spia^ 

spy"; which are feminine. 



ti 



Ex. : Jlfratillo^ the brother ; mia soriUa, my sister. 
Ilpoita, the poet; la poetissa^ the poetess. 
Una spiaj a spy ; la ndstra guida^ our guide. 

19. Of nouns denoting objects without sex some are 
masculine, some feminine. Their gender can often be de- 
termined by the final letter. All Italian nouns end in a, 
e^ /, 0^ or « : t — 

a. Those ending in a are feminine ; except colira^ " cholera," 
Greek neuters in -mayX many geographical names, and a few 
other words, mostly foreign. 

Ex. : Un' Sfa^ an hour ; un telegrdmma^ a telegram. 
// Canati^^ Canada ; il sofdy the sofa. 

b. Of those ending in e and / some are masculine, some femi- 
nine. AU ending in -zidne, -^'^^ or -udine are feminine ; those 
in -ffie are generally masculine ; those in unaccented / are mostly 
feminine. 

Ex. : IlfiiUme, the river ; la pdce, peace. 

Un dl, a day ; una ntetrSpoli, a metropolis. 
La ragidney the reason ; la servitikdine^ service. 

* Latin neuters become masculine in Italian; masculines and feminines 
retain their Latin gender. This rule has very few exceptions. 

t A few foreign nouns used in Italian end in a consonant: as Idpis^ 
'« pencil." 

} Mostly scientific terms. 
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f . Those ending in o are masculine ; except mdnOy *' hand." 

Ex. : IlginScchiOj the knee ; la mdno, the hand. 

d. Those ending in u are femimne; except soprappiiiy "sur- 
plus," and a few foreign words. 

Ex. : La virtily virtue ; il bambii^ bamboo. 

20. Any other part of speech (except an adjective) used 
as a noiiir nrggrlygnm asculme. 

Ex. : // viaggidre, travelling. 

21. Masculine names of trees in i? or ^ have a feminine ) 
form m a or e respectively, denoting their fruit ; but il / 
ddtteroy "date," il ftcoy "fig/' // limSney "lemon," il pSmOy"^, 
" apple," are always the same, whether denoting the tree ' 
or the fruit. 

Ex. : Un susino, a plum-tree ; una susina^ a plum. \ 
// ndccy the walnut-tree ; la ndce^ the walnut, j 
QudsHfichiy these fig-trees, these figs. / 



22. Feminines in unaccented a form their plural by 
changing a into e, 

Ex. : La strdda, the street ; le strdde^ the streets. 
Una bugiay a lie ; k bugle, lies. 

a, Feminines in -ca and -ga form their plural in -che and -ghe 
respectively (the h bemg inserted merely to indicate that tiie c 
and g keep their hard sound) . 

Ex. : Un^ Sea, a goose ; mdlte dcke, many geese. 

La botUgay the shop ; paricchie bottighe, several shops. 
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b. Nouns in unaccented -da and -gia form their plural in -ce 
and 'ge respectively.* 

Ex. : Lagudncia, the cheek; U gudnce^ the cheeks. 

Una ciUtgiay a cherry ; tdnte cilUge^ so many cherries. 

23. Masculines in unaccented a and all nouns in unac- 
cented o and e (not ie) form their plural in /. 

£x. : Un poita^ b, poet ; d'&e poHi^ two poets. 
Lo zio, the uncle ; gli zit, the uncles. 
La mdno, the hand ; ie mU mdni, my hands. 
Un mise^ a month ; ire nUsi^ three months. 
La cornice^ the frame ; qudttro cornicij four frames. 

a. Masculines in -ca and -ga form their plural in -chi and -ghi 
respectively. 

Ex. : // mondrca^ the monarch ; / mondrchi^ the monarchs. 
// cotUga^ the colleague ; / colUghi^ the colleagues. 

b. Nouns in unaccented -io form their plural by changing -io 
to -/ (often written ii orj) . 

Ex. : Lo spicchiot the mirror ; gli spicchiy the mirrors. 

Ii ciiiigiOi the cherry-tree ; / ciiiigiy the cherry-trees. 

c. Nouns in -go form their plural in -ghi. Nouns in -co form 
their plural in -chi if theTp enult 4s^ accented, otherwise in -ci, 

Ex. : Ii castlgOt the punishment ; / castlghi^ the punishments. 
Un caidiogo, a catalogue ; diie catdioghi, two catalogues. 
Ii ficOy the fig ; cinque flchi, five figs. 
Antlco, ancient ; gii aniicAt, the ancients. 
Un midicoy a doctor ; sH midictj six doctors. 

This rule has a number of exceptions. In the following lists, 
words whose irregular plural is rare are omitted. 

* A few nouns in unaccented -cia and -gia retain the i in the plural : as 
alUrigia (alterigie), auddcia (-a>), cupidigia (-^w), falldcia {-cie), ferbcia 
(-«>), provincia (-«>). 
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(i) When mdgo, "magician," means "one of the Magi," its 
plural is magi; otherwise it is tndghi. Compound nouns in -logo 
denoting persons engaged in the sciences form their plural in -^'. 
Compound nouns in -fago form their plural in -gi* 

Ex.: 77 ^Jii^/itTgi?, the physiologist; / y?jiVJ/!7g7, physiologists. 
Antropdfago^ cannibal ; antropdfagi^ cannibals. 

(2) The following words form their plural in -«, although the 
penult is accented ; — 

amico grho inimfco nemfco pdrcof 

Grico has a regular plural in the expression vini grichi, 

(3) The following words form their plural in -chiy although the 
penult is unaccented : — 

strascico 
t6ssico 
trai&co 
valico § 

Acrdstico and fdrmaco have also regular plurals. 

d. Some masculines in have an irregular plural in a\ this 
plural is feminine. They are : centindio^ " hundred " ; migUdiOy 
^'thousand " ; tnigiio, " mile " ; pdio, "pair " ; udvo, " tgg,^^ 

Many masculines in o have'"fIiTs"'irregular feminine plural in a 
besides the reguTaF masculine plural in /. The most common 
are : brdccio, " arm " ; ditOy " finger " ; fr^tto, " fruit " ; gtndcchioy 
" knee " ; Idb brOy " lip " ; Usno, " wood " \ jntmbr o. " member " ; 
murOy "wall " ; oricchio, " ear " i bsso , " bone." 

♦ Likewise the rare or obsolete words : flemmagtgOy idragdgo, metallurgo^ 
sdrgo (also reg. plur.), sortilego, 

t Likewise the rare words : aprico, lombrico (also reg.), uvamico, vico, 

% Likewise its compounds. 

§ Likewise the rare or obsolete words: fildccico, mdntaco (also reg.), 
ostdHcOf sfildccuOf stdtico (noan)« uncico* 



abbaco 


fdrmaco 


lastrico 


rammarico 


acrtsHco 


fndaco 


manico 


risico 


carico J 


intdnaco 


p&TOCO 


sciatico * 


dim^ntico } 


intrinseco 


pizzico 


stomaco 



^ 
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Ex. : Un pdio, a pair ; sHUpdia^ seven pairs. 

II mio brdccio^ my arm ; U t^e brdccia, thy arms. 
// IdbbrOf the lip ; le Idbbra or / Idbbri, the lips. 
Un dssoj a bone ; le dssa or gli dssi^, the bones. 

{ Brdccio, gindcchio^ l&bbro^ and orecchio nearly aJwa^ hgiye the 

t irregular plural when denoting the two arms, knees, Jips, or ears 
belonging to the Same body. 
-» • 

24. All monosyllables, and all nouns ending ia i, ie$ P, 
or an accented vowel are invariable. 

£x. : // re, the king ; / re, the kings. 

// brindisi, the toast ; / brindisiy the toasts. 
Una spicie, a kind ; dtto spkie, eight kinds. 
La virtil^ virtue ; /? virttl, the virtues. 



Una cittiit a city ; ^/^^' citt^, ten cities. 

25. The following nouns have irregular plurals : Me^ 
"ox," pi 'buSi;)dio, "'god,'' ^\, dH* ; \m6glie, "wife,*' pi. 
in6gli; \jidmo ^ "man/* p h uSpnni . 

EXERCISE 3. . 

Gli ucceUi, le farfdlle, i p6sci, il edne, il mticio, le lucfertole 
s6no ^ tiitti animdii. II gitto e il cAne s6no * animAli che hdnno ' 
qudttro gdmbe, hAnno* qudttro piedi, e per6 si chidmano* qua- 
drtipedi. II le6ne h ^ il pid bello e il piti maest6so d^i quadrtipedi. 
Gli uccfeUi hdnno* dtie zdmpe ; ed hdnno* le dli e con le Ali v6- 
lano.* Anche le farfdlle hdnno^ le dli, dnche le dpi hdnno* le dli, 
e v6lano.* Le m6sche, le zanzdre, le vespe, e p6i m61ti dltri ani- 
malini, simili a qu^sti, si chidmano* insetti. Gli uccelli e gl* in- 
setti ndscono^ ddlle u6va. Ttitti qu6sti animdli vlvono^ in mezzo 
aU* dria. I pesci vivono' in mezzo all' dcqua. I p6sci non hdnno' 
gdmbe ; hdnno* ddlle pdrti quelle alettlne ; e con qudsjte piceole 

♦ The article used with dH is g/i : gli d^i. 
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alette e con k c6da nu6tano* e gulzzan* via nell* dcqua, lesti lesti 
c6me un limpo. Quelle alette si ^idmano* plnne. Le lucertole 
striscian" su' mtiri, hdnno* d^Ue zamplne, ma rasenti rasenti al 
c6rpo, e qudndo si mu6vono^° dnche siilla terra, strisciano." Le 
serpi non hdnno^ gimbe ; e qu^sti animdli che non hdnno^ gdmbe 
e che strisciano^^ sulla terra, c6me le lucertole e le serpi, si chii- 

man* rettili. 

* 

^ ^=is; s^no=axe* * Have. * They have. * Si chidmano = zxt called. 

* They fly. • Are bom. '' Live. ' They swim. • Dart ^ Si mu&uono 
= they move. ** Crawl, they crawl. 

EXERCISE 4.' 

Mignonettes are' bom from the seed. The seed, placed under 
ground, has* sprouted; from one side it-has* put-out* shoots, 
which have-spread-out* through* the ground, and from one side 
it-has* sent forth the stalk, the little-branches,^ the leaves, and* the 
flowers. Like mignonettes,* many other plants, herbs, and* flowers 
spring^* from the seed. Flowers, herbs, grain, and trees are- 
called^^ vegetables. Vegetables have* roots, trunk, branches, 
twigs, leaves, flowers, and* fruit. Plants first produce^ the flower 
and then the fruit. The trunk or stalk of plants is* that^ which 
rests" on the roots and"^ comes** out from the ground;^ it-is- 
covered " with^ branches and with '* leaves. Of the stalk of plants, 
— for instance, of the trunk of trees, — we-make-use* for many 
purposes; we-make** furniture, doors, windows, the beams that 
support** ceilings, ships, carriages, and* cars. The branches of 
trees are-burned,** and give-us** fire. Vegetables in-order-to** live 
have* need of earth, of water, and* of light. 

^ See 13, b, ^ Is = ^; Kr^^sdno. • Has, it has=^/7; hxv^ = kanno, 

* Afhso. ^ Si sSno disiise. ^ Fra. '^Ramicklli. « Insert " and so." 

* Omit. M Ndscono, " Si ckidmano. « /rj«„^. 18 Qugi/o. " Fisa, 
» Insert "which." ^^ Viine. " insert " and." ^^ Si ricuApre. ^ Di, 
» Ci servUmo. ai Faccidmo. « R^ono, » Si br^ciano. «* Ci 
ddnno, ^ Per, 
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ADJECTIVES. 

26. Adjectives agree with their substantives in gender 
and number. An adjective modifying two nouns of dif- 
ferent genders is generally put in the masculine plural. 

Ex. : Ilgdtto I puliio^ the cat is neat. 

Tre stdnze pullte, three neat rooms. 

Una cdsa e un giardino beUiniy a pretty house and garden. 

27. Adjectives usually follow their nouns ; but the most 
common ones denoting quantity,, size, number, goodness, 
beauty, and ugliness generally precede. 

Ex. : Un udmo disgrazidto^ an unfortunate man. 

Trdppo pdne^ too much bread ; le grdndi cittd, great cities. 
La secdnda vdUa^ the second time. 
La budna mddre^ the good mother. 
Un bel cassettdne, a fine bureau. 
La bfHtta sSggiola^ the ugly chair. 

GENDER AND NUMBER 

28. Adjectives ending in o are masculine, and form 
their feminine in a. Adjectives in e are invariable in the 
singular. 

Ex. : Un budno stivaUtto, a good boot ; lina budna scdrpa^ a good 
shoe. 
Un ragdzzo felke^ a happy boy ; ^na ragdzza fellce, a happy 
girl. 

29. Adjectives form their plural in the same way as 
nouns (see 22, 23). 

Ex. : SH budni cassettdniy six good bureaus ; dtto budne siggioUt eight 
good chairs. 
DAe udmini f elicit two happy men ; tre ddnne ffRci, three 
happy women. 
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a, Pare cchi^ ^^ several," has for its \^\r\Sm\\^ p<^recj[hif^ 

Ex. : Parkchi tavolini^ several tables ; paricchie tdvole, several 
dinner-tables. 

b. Qudlche, " some," is used only in the singular, even when 
the meaning is plural. 

£x. : QudkJte vdlta, sometimes. 

r. When preceding a noun, dillO y " beautiful," has forms simi- 
lar to those of the definite article; and Sdnfo, "Saint," and 
grdnde y ' '^ grtdXy^ have corresponding forms in the singular. 
Budno , " good," when preceding its noun, has a singular similar 
to th,e indefinite article. The masculine of these words (which is 
the only irregular part) is, therefore, as follows : — 

Before any consonant except s impure or z : bel^ SaUy £ran, buon ; 

pi. biij Sdnti, grdndi, budni. 
Before s impure or s\ biUo^ Sdnto, grdnde, budno; pi. bigli, Sdnti, 

grdndiy budni. 
Before a vowel : beW^ Sanf, grancT^ buon ; pi. bigli, Sdntt\ grdndi^ 

budni. 

When used after a noun or in the predicate these adjectives 
have their full forms (btUo^ billiy Santo , Sdnti, grdnde^ grdndi, 
budno f budni), 

Ex. : Un bel quddro^ a fine picture ; dike bH Utti^ two fine beds. 

Un billo scaffdle, a fine bookcase ; qudttro b&gli stivdli^ four 

fine boots. 
Un belV dndito, a fine hall; mdlti bigli oroldgi^ many fine 

clocks. 
Una bHla stiifa, a fine stove ; parScchie bille iinde, several fine 

curtains. 
II paldzzo i billo, the palace is fine ; le sSdie son b&lUy the chairs 

are beautiful. 
San PittrOy Sdnto Stifano e Sanf AntdniOy St. Peter, Si. 

Stephen, and St. Anthony. 
UngranfudcOy a big fire ; grdndi camlni, big fire-places. 
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// grdnde scaMino^ the big foot-warmer ; dUci grdsuU spilU, 

ten big pins. 
l/n grdnde scidme, a great swarm ; il grdnde zipoh^ the large 

bung. 
Un grands artnddioy a big wardrobe ; vinti grdndi dlbert^ 

twenty big trees. 
Una grdnde cdmera, a large bedroom ; cinque grdndi finistre^ 

five big windows. 
n saldtto I tndUo grdnde^ the parlor is very large. 
Un buon lAme^ a good lamp ; budni fiammlferi^ good matches. 
// budno sgabiUo, the good stool ; n&ve biidni scoldri, nine good 

pupils. 
H buon dUo<i the good oil ; pariuhi budni dghi, several good 

needles. 
Una budna cucina, a good kitchen ; ie budne candile^ the good 

candles. 
// bambino i budno^ the child is good. 

80. Any adjective of either gender or either number 
may be used as a noun. 

Ex. : / budnif the good ; la billa, the beautiful woman. 

COMPARISON. 

31. All Italian adjectives form their comparative by 
prefixing //i "more," and their superlative by prefixing 
il piUy "the most." When the superlative immediately 
follows the noun, the article of il piU is omitted. 

Ex. : BtUoy beautiful ; piii bilb, more beautiful ; il piti bitto, the 
most beautiful. 
LAngo^ long; piU l^ngo^ longer; il piii l&ngo^ the longest. 
La via pii^ cdrta, the shortest way. 

a. The following adjectives have an irregular comparison in 
addition to the regular one : — 

Alto^ high ; pii^ dlto or superior e; il piii dlto or il superidre. 
BdssOf low ; pii^ bdsso or inferidre ; il piik bdsso or P inferiAre. 
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Budno, good; pit^ budno or migli^e;* il piil budno or il 
niiglidre r " ' *^ .. - — 

Caitivo, bad ; //li cattivo or peggidre ;* U pi'h cattlvo or // 
peg^re. "' ' , - 

Grdnde, big; //j) grdnde or ma£^dre; il pii^ grdnde or ^ 

Piccolo^ small ; //ji piccolo or tnindre ; il pi^ piccolo ovjl 
^~lmndre. ^ 

" Higher " and " lower " are commonly rendered by pii^ dlto 
and piil b&sso ; superiore and inferiore generally mean " supeiior " 
jmd "inferior." Migliore and peggidre are more used than piii 
budno and piii cattlvo ^ which have the same sense. " Larger " 
and " smaller" are gtntxdXiy piil grdnde dxA piii piccolo ; maggio re 
and minore usually signify " older " and " younger." 

Ex. : JVoi sidmo miglidri di Idro^ we are better than they. 

Quhta sdla da prdnzo I la piil grdnde^ this dining-room is the 

biggest. 
Piitro h ilfrattUo min^e^ Peter is the youngest brother. 

32. The adverb "less" is expressed by m^no^ "least " by 
il m^no. "As . . . as," "so . . . as" are tdnto . . . qudntOy 
tdnto . . . cdmcy cosl . . . cdtne^ or simply qudnto, 

£x. : Quilla stdnza i la mino belllna, that room is the least pretty. 
Pdolo non h tdnto budno cdme Robtrto^ Paul isn^t so good as 

Robert. 
Giovdnni ^ dlto qudnto Filippo, John is as tall as Philip. 

33. " Than " is che. 

Ex. : V albirgo h piU grdnde che billOy the hotel is bigger than it is 
beautiful. 

But before a noun, a pronoun, or a numeral "than" is 
di. If, however, this " than " is preceded by a word mean- 
ing " rather " or its contrary, it is translated eke, 

• The adverbs "better" and "worse" are miglio zxL^peggio, 
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Ex.: Riccdrdo I peggidre di GugliilmOj Richard is worse than 
William. 
Vdi siite pii^ rlcchi di ndi, you are richer than we. 
MSno di cinque^ less than five. 
Piuttdsto la mdrie che il disondre, rather death than dishonor. 

Before an inflected verb "than" is che non or di quel 

che. 

Ex. : Abbdia piii che non mdrde^ he barks more than he bites. 
PromHto mSno di quel che do, I promise less than I give. 

34. "The more . . . the more," "the less . . . the less" 
axepii^ . . .//i, m/no . . . m/no, "More" and "less" after 
a number are di pii^, di m/no. In speaking of time, 
" longer " after a negative is piUt, 

Ex. : /Vai sliidio, piii impdro, the more I study, the more I learn. 
TrSnta gidrni di mino, thirty days less. 
Non lo vecUdmo piil, we see him no longer. 

EXERCISE 5. 

II s61e h} un globo grandissimo e sempre infocdto : ^sso \} 
grinde 61tre un mili6ne di volte pid d^Ua terra; e dire^ che 
a'nostri occhi apparlsce* tdnto pid piccolo ! Anche la Itina, che 
splende* durdnte la n6tte, h} rotbnda, ma ^^ m61to pid plccola 
d^Ua terra, e gira* int6mo a qu^sta* continovamdnte. La liina 
non ha^ liice da s^, ma la ric^ve^ dal s61e. £cco® perch^ la Itina 
6ra la vedidmo' e 6ra non la vedidmo* piu, 6ra ne vedidmo'^ 
mezza, 6ra uno spicchio, 6ra un po' pid, 6ra un po' m^no, sec6ndo 
che di 6ssa ci si presenta^^ lina pArte maggi6re o min6re illumi- 
ndta dal s61e. Le st^Ue s6no^ tutti qu^i^^ ptinti lumin6si che 
vediamo'brilldre di'^ notte nel firmam^nto. Non credidte,^'* per6, 
che le st^lle siano^ piccole c6me n6i le vedidmo': ci pdiono" 
cosi piccine per la smisurdta distinza che c6rre ^ da 16ro a n6i ; 
ma le stdile s6no^ grandissime, e ce n*^ di quelle ^* che s6no^ in- 
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finitam^nte pid grdiidi del s61e. Gli h^ che il s61e h^ m^no lon- 
tAno di 6sse ddlla terra che n6i abitidmo.^^ 

1 ^ = is; j<^«tf, j/di»<; (subj.) = are; Aa = has. ^ To think. ' It seems. 
* Shines. ^ Turns. ^ It. "^ La rickve = receives it. * That is. * Vt' 
didmo^-we see; /a vedidmo = vft see it; /^ vedidmo — vfQ see them; w^ 
vedidmo=yi/Q see of it. ^ Ci j« /r«^«Az = there presents itself to us. 
11 Those. 12 At. 18 Non credidU — Ao not think. " Ci pdiono = they 
seem to us. 1* Intervenes, i* CV «* i di quelle = there are some. 1^ In- 
habit. 

EXERCISE 6. 

The moon is^ in the middle of* the sky. The moon is^ round ; 
it-looks* perfectly round like a melon. And it-looks,* too, as big 
as a melon. The moon seems* little because it-is ^ far, far from 
us who are'' on the earth. The moon renders* a great service to 
men: because when everything is^ dark, it^ illumines* with its 
beautiful light the earth which we-inhabit.* The stars are^*^ larger 
than the moon, but to-look-at-them^^ they-seem^ smaller, because 
they-are^*^ so-much^ further than the moon. The most beautiful, 
the most intense light comes " from the sun. 

1 ^. ^ A. » Par or pare, * Si vede, * Sidmo, • Fa. '^ £ssa. « Ri- 
schidra. • Abitidmo, " Sdno, " A vederle. ^ Pdiono. " Tdnto, 
1* Viene, 
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AUGMENTATIVE AND DIMINUTIVE ENDINGS. 

36. Instead of an adjective the Italians often use a 
suffix to express size or quality. This suffix may be added 
to a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. When added to an 
adjective, and generally when added to a noun, it takes 
the gender of the word to which it is affixed : occasionally, 
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however, a suffix with masculine termination is added to 
a feminine noun, which thereby becomes masculine. A 
word loses its final vowel before a suffix ; but the preceding 
consonant, if it be c or gy must keep its former quality : as 
Cdrlo + ino = Car/ino, voce + one = vocidne^ pdco + ino = 
pochinOy addgio + ino = adagino, 

a. The commonest ending is -issimOy " very," which in general 
is added only to adjectives and adverbs. Adverbs in -mente add 
Xht -mente after the -issimo (see 86). Any adjective may take 
it, and it is very often used in cases where it would be entirely 
superfluous in English. 

Ex. : LdrgOy wide ; larghissimo^ very wide. 
BtnCy well ; benissimo^ very well. 
Grdnde^ big ; grandissiniOy very big. 
Fa un Umpo belllssimo, it's beautiful weather. 
Bellissimamtntey very beautifully. 

b. The principal suffix denoting bigness is -one; it is always 
masculine when added to nouns, but has a feminine form -ona 
which is sometimes used with adjectives. 

Ex. : UbrOy book ; librdnCy big book. 
Cdsay house ; casdne, large house. 

c. The most important suffixes denoting smallness are -inOy 
'CinOy -iclnOy -iccinOy -ettOy -iiiOy -ciiiOy -icHlOy -arilloy -eriilOy -dttOy 
'UcciOy 'UzzOy -udio. These endings, especially -liccioy are often 
used to express affection ; some of them may be used to express 
pity or contempt. Otto sometimes means " somewhat large " in- 
stead of "small." 

Ex. : SorHla, sister ; soreltlna^ little sister. 
BHlOy beautiful ; bellino, pretty. 
BrMtOy ugly ; bruttlno, rather ugly. 
Pidzza, square ; piazzitta, little square. 
GidrgiOy George ; GiorgtttOy Georgie. 
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Camp4na, bell ; campanHlo^ little bell. 
Aquiluy eagle; aquildtta, .t?i^tt, 
Cdsa, bouse ; casdtta^ rather large house. 
Giovdnni, John; Giovannikcio, dear little Johnny. 
Pdzzo, mad ; fiazzariila, poor mad woman. 
Pdvero, poor ; poverini, poor things ! 

d. The ending -dccio denotes worthlessness. 

<,^^ ^^^^___ .11 iiiiii II ' »'' - * *.', . « . — 

Ex. \ Rdba^ stuff, goods ; robdccia, trash. 

TimpOf weather ; tempdccio^ nasty weather. 
AlfrSdo, Alfred ; Alfreddccio^ naughty Alfred. 

36. Of the endings added to nouns 4no is by far the 
most common ; the only ones that are freely used to 
form new compounds are 4nOy " little," Sne^ "great," -uccioy 
"dear," and •4ccio^ "bad." In very many cases endings 
lose their character of independent sufBxes, and become 
inseparable parts of certain words, whose meanings they 
often change : as scdlay " stairway " ; scalino, " stair " ; 
scaUtto^ "ladder." Some suffixes (as -ublo) are rarely used 
except in this way. Others (as -clno^ -icinOy -illOf -cillo, 
'icillOf 'arillo^ ^erillo) cannot be attached to any word at 
pleasure, their use being determined by precedent or 
euphony ; those beginning with c are used only after n. 

37. Sometimes several suffixes are added at once to the 
same word : as Iddro, " thief " ; ladr6ney " terrible thief " ; 
ladroncilloy "terrible little thief." 
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38. The cardinal numerals are : - 



I, ilino. 


5, cinque. 


9, ndve. 


13, ir^dici. 


2, dtU, 


6, sH. 


lo, died. 


14, quatidrdici. 


3» ''•'• 


7, Siti£, 


II, 4ndiet, 


15, quindici. 


4, qudtiro. 


8, 6tto, 


12, d^ici. 


16, sMd, 
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17, diciasette, 

18, dicidUo. 

19, dicianntve, 

20, vknti, 

21, ventuno or 
venC lino, 

22, ventidike. 

23, ventitri. 

24, verUiqudttro, 

25, veniiclnque. 



26, ventisei, 

27, ventisHte. 

28, ventttto or 

29, ventifiAve, 

30, trknta, 

31, trentuno or 

32, trentadue, 
40, quardnta. 



50, cinqudnta, 
60, sessdnta, 
70, settdnta. 
80, ottdnta. 
90, novdnta, 

100, ^^m/^?. 

loi, centuno or 

105, centocinque. 



125, ^^If/^ 2^^»A- 

cinque. 
2CX>, duglnto or 

dnecento, 
250, duginto ciu' 

qudnUi. 
300, trecinto. 
400, quaitrocknto. 

1000, I7l///^. 



115, centoquindici. 2000, due mila. 



Uno has a feminine 2j«a ; as iJ«^ /m?, " one franc." The 
plural of »«//fe is w//a; as /r^ w//a:, "three thousand." "A 
million " is «;^ miliSne or millione, of which the plural is 
ntilidni or millidni: as /r^ miliSni^ "three million." 

(i) No conjunction is used between the different parts 
of a number: as duginto quardnta^ "two hundred and 
forty." No indefinite article is used before ^/«/^ and mille: 
as ir/w/'^ //^r/, "a hundred books." 

(2) C?«/(7, duginto y etc., when followed by another nu- 
meral of more than two syllables may lose the final syllable 
'to : as seicinto cinqudnta or seicencinqudnta^ " six hundred 
and fifty." 

(3) "Eleven hundred," "twelve hundred," etc., must be 
rendered millecintOy mille duginto^ etc. : as mille ottocinto 
ottantasitte, 1887. 

(4) " Both," " all three," etc., are tutti (fem. tutte) e die, 
tutti (fem. tutte) e tre, etc. 

a. If the noun modified by vent&nOy trentuno, etc., follows the 
numeral, it should be in the singular ; if it precedes, it is put in the 
plural. 

£x. : SessantiUna lira or lire sessantikna, 61 francs. 

b. In dates the definite juticle is prefixed to the number repre- 
senting thej^ear. 
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£x. : Nel mille ottocinto ottantasHte^ in 1887. 
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c, "What time is it? " is che dra e? "It is six," etc., is sdno 
k sit, etc., ore being understood. " One o'clock " is il tocco, 

Ex. : Sdno le dUe e mizzo, it^s half-past two. 

Sdno le tre e dUci^ it's ten minutes past three. 

Cimdncano vinti min^ti dlle qudtiro, it's twenty minutes to four. 

Sdno le cinque mSno un qudrto^ it's a quarter to five. 

39. The ordinal numerals are : — 



1st, 


prima. 


1 2th, 


duodecimo or 


20th, 


ventisimo. 


2d, 


secdndo. 




decimo secdndo. 


2 1 St, 


venihimo prima or 


3d, 


tirzo. 


13th, 


tredichimo or 




ventunhimo. 


4th, 


qudrto. 




decimo t^rzo. 


22d, 


ventisimo secdndo 


5th, 


qulnto. 


14th, 


quatiordicisimo or 




or ventiduisimo. 


6th, 


sisto. 




decimo qudrto. 


30th, 


trentisimo. 


7th, 


sHtimo, 


15th, 


quindicisimo or 


looth. 


centhimo. 


8th, 


ottdvo. 




decimo quinio. 


loist. 


ceniesimo prima. 


9th, 


nbno. 


1 6th, 


decimo shto. 


115th, 


centoquindichima. 


loth, 


dicimo. 


17th, 


dicimo sittimo. 


200th, 


dugentUima. 


nth. 


undicimo or 


1 8th, 


dhimo ottdvo. 


loooth. 


millisima. 




decimo prima. 


19th, 


decimo nbno. 


2O0Oth, 


duemilesima. 



All of them form their feminines and plurals like other 
adjectives in o, 

Ex. : Le settaniisime qulnte cdse, the 75th things. 

a. Ordinal numerals are used after the words " book," " chap- 
ter," and the names of rulers ; but no article intervenes. 

Ex. : Cdrlo secdndo, Charles the Second ; Plo ndno, Pius IX. 

IJbro tirzo, Book the Third ; capltolo qudrto, chapter four. 

b. For the_dayjQ£ the month, except the£rst, a cardinal num- 
ber is used. 

Ex. : n di cinque d^ aprile or U cinque aprUe, the fifth of April. 
Ilprimo di mdggio, the first of May. 
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c. " A third," " a fourth," " a fifth," etc., are un tirzo, un qudr- 
to^ un quintOy etc. "Half" is la metd^ thead|ective "half"Js 
mizzo. 

40. "A couple*' or "a pair'* is un pdio, "A dozen" 
js una dozzina. The expressions~iS«« dectna, una ventina, 
una trentinay etc., uncenitndtOy un miglidio, niean "about 
ten," "about twenty," etc. "Once," "twice, etc., are 
una vdlta^ due vdlte^ etc. 

Ex. : Un pdio di scdrfie, a pair of shoes. 

Una cinquantlna di persdne, some fifty persons. 
V ho visto parkchie vdlte, IVe seen it several times. 

EXERCISE 7. 

Con Torol&gio si v^de^ che 6re s6no.* Un gi6mo h^ venti- 
qudttr* 6re. C6rte 6re del gi6mo fe^ lAme, certe 6re fe* biiio. Un 
gi6rno fe ^ ventiqudttr' 6re, ma siilla m6stra dell' orologio, d^Ue 6re 
ce n' e* segndte d6dici, perche le 6re del gi6mo si c6ntano* dal- 
r tina dlle d6dici, cosi : t6cco, d\ie, tre, qudttro, cinque, sei, sette, 
6tto, n6ve, dieci, tindici e d6dici. Arriviti a d6dici non si s6- 
guita* a dire tr<§dici, quatt6rdici, e via flno a ventiqudttro ; ma si 
ricomincia^ da cdpo dal t6cco e si arriva® fino a d6dici. II c6nto 
t6ma® lo st^sso : infdtti le 6re del gi6rno son ^^ ventiquAttro ; e 
d6dici e d6dici, sommdti insieme, f6rmano^° ventiqudttro. D6dici 
6re s6no^^ la metA del gi6mo. L* orologio ha" d6dici 6re ; e le 
ha^ segndte giro giro ilia m6stra. L* 6ra e* sessAnta mindti; e 
r orol&gio s^gna^* dnche i mintiti. Quelle righettine t6mo t6mo 
ilia m6stra, fra un' 6ra e un' iltra, s6no" i sessanta mindti che 
ffirmano^*' V 6ra. La lanc^tta grdnde s^gna^* i miniiti. La lan- 
c^tta piccina s^gna" le 6re. La lanc^tta grinde 6gni 6ra fa^ il 
giro di tiitti e sessinta i miniiti ; gira^* tiitta la m6stra. La lan- 
c^tta plccola 6gni 6ra s^gna" un ntlmero, e a girir ttitta la m6stra 
ci m^tte^^ d6dici 6re, perche d6dici son" le 6re segnite sdlla m6- 
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stra. dra s6no* le d6dici; tdtte e diie le lanc^tte s6no^ siille 
d6dici. Fra un' 6ra la lanc^tta grdnde avra *® girAta ttltta la m6- 
stra, e szxk^ daccipo sul ndmero 12, e la lanc^tta piccina sar^^* 
suir lino. 

1 Si vedg = we see. * It is. 'Is.. * O «*^ = there are. • Si cdniaHo=:2xe 
counted. ® Non si seguita—^e don't go on. ^ Si ricomincia-=.^e begin 
over again. ® Si arriva — 'we go. • Amounts to. ^^ Make. ^^ Are. 
^ Has. 1* Z^ A<i = it has them. 1* Marks. 1* Makes. 1® It goes around. 
" a w^/fe = it takes, is will have. i» Will be. 



EXERCISE 8. 

A year is^ 365 days. Every seven days is^ a week. The days 
of the week are-called^: Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday. Sunday* is* a* holiday; the other 
days we-work,* and therefore they-are-called^ working-days. The 
year is-divided® into twelve months. The months are-called*; 
January, February, March, April, May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December. The month is* thirty 
or thirty-one days. When the month begins,'' it-is-called® the first 
of the month ; the second day is-called^ the second of the month, 
the third, the third, and so-on^ until the thirtieth or thirty-first. 
January, March, May, July, August, October, and* December have*® 
thirty-one days. April, June, September, and* November have*® 
thirty days. February is* the shortest month, because it-has** 
twenty-eight days only.** But every four years February has** 
twenty-nine days; and that year is-called** leap-year. The year 
begins^ from January; January is,* then,** the first month of the 
year. The year ends** with December; so** December is* the 
last month of the year. 

1 A ^ Si chidmano. ' Use def. article. * Omit. * Si lavdra, ® Si divide. 
7 Comincia, « Si dice. » Cosl. » ffdnno. " Ha. 12 Sdli. " Si 
chidma. ^* D^nque, 1* Finisce, 
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DEMONSTRATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, RELA- 
TIVE, AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

41. For the indefinite pronouns, see 86-91. 

42. (i) The demonstrative pronouns used adjectively 
are quhto, "this,** and qtiillo or cotisto, "that." Cotisto is 
used only of objects near the person addressed. Quhto 
and cotisio are inflected like other adjectives ; but , they 
generally drop o before a vowel. Qudllo is inflected like 
billo {stQ^ 29, r). 

Ex. : Quesf udmo, this man ; quSste ragdzze^ these girls. 

Quel bambino^ that infant ; quH fancMli^ those children. 
QueW amlcOj that friend ; quigli spdsi, that couple. 
Quillo zlo, that uncle ; quille signdre, those ladies. 

Quisto and quillo are also used substantively for " this," 
"that," "this one," "that one": 2C& fdte quisto, non fdte 
quilloy "do this, don't do that." 

(2) "This man" is translated by quisti, "that man" 
by quigli, quii, or cotisti (rare) ; these words are invaria- 
ble, refer only to persons, and are used only in the nomi- 
native singular. CostM and colui mean respectively the 
same as quisti and quigli, but are not defective, having 
a feminine singular costii, colii, and a plural (both genders 
alike) costdro, coldro, Costui is often used in a deprecia- 
tive sense. 

Ex. : Quhti I franche e quigli i tediscoj this man is French and 
that one is German. 
Chi ^ costM^ who is this fellow? 
Pdrlo di coliii, I speak of that man. 
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(3) Cid, "this," "that," is invariable, and represents a 
whole idea, not a single word: as cid k v&Oy "that's so." 

a. Quello and questo, quegli and questi mean also " the former," 
" the latter." 

b, " He who " is colui che, or simply chi, " The one who, 
whom, which," " that which," " what " is queUo che or quel che. 

Ex. : Chi or coliii che lavdra, he who works. 
Quel che dlco h, the one I mean. 
A quel che stnto^ from what I hear. 

43. The interrogative "who," "whom," is chl "What .>" 
used substantively is chcy che cdsa, or c6sa* "What?" used 
adjectively is che or qudle. "Which.?" is qudle, Qudle 
has a plural qudli; chi and che are invariable. "How 
much } " is qudntOy " how many t " is qtmnti. 

Ex. : Chi vicb, whom do I see ? 

Di chi parldtey of whom do you speak? 
Che cdsa dice^ what does he say ? 

Che or qudJi libri avHe comprdto, what books did you buy? 
Qudle di qutsti voliimi ^ il primoy which of these volumes is 
the first? 

tf . The interrogative " whose " is di chi. 
Ex. : Di chi I quisto bigliitto, whose card is this ? 

b. In exclamations " what a," " what," are rendered by che or 
qudie without any article. 

Ex. : Che bel paise^ what a beautiful country I 

44. The principal relative pronouns are che, cM, il qudle: 
they are all applied to both persons and things, and mean 
"who, "whom," "which," or "that." II qudle is inflected 

* Cbsa (as cbsa dice /) is generally avoided in written Italian. 
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(la qudlcy i qudliy le qudli). Che and di are invariable : 
in general che is used only as subject and direct object, 
cui only after prepositions or as indirect object. 

(i) As subject or direct object che is preferred to il 
qudUy unless clearness requires the latter. After preposi- 
tions il qudle is more common than cui, 

£x. : La lingua che si pdrla^ the language which we speak. 

D udnto del qudle si irdtta, the man of whom we are speaking. 
Le persdne a cM or dUe qudli pdrlo, the persons to whom I 

speak. 
Lo scritio di cHi pdrhy the work I am speaking of. 

(2) Before cM the prepositions a and di are sometimes 
omitted. The relative " whose " is il cM or del qudle, 

' £x. : Eeli I coltii, cHi fu ddto^ he is the man to whom it was given. 
Vna signdra, il cM ndme I Lucia, a lady whose name is Lucy. 
Zr' autdre, del cM llbro si pdrla, the author whose book we are 

speaking of. 
Le chiise dille qudli si vidono le dipole^ the churches whose 

domes we see. 

(3) The relative cannot be omitted in Italian. 
Ex. : Le cdse che ho comprdte^ the houses I have bought 

a, "Such ... as" is idle . . . qudle; "as much as" is tdnto 
qudnto; " as many as " is tdnti qudnti, 

Ex. : Qudle I il pddre idle I il flglio, as is the fether, so is the son. 

b, " He who " is chi or colui che (see 42, b) . 

Ex. : Chi ha la sanitd i rlcco, he who has health is rich. 

c, "Whoever" is chiunque; "whatever" as a substantive is 
tutto quel che or checche^ as an adjective qudle che, qucUunque che, 
qualunque, per qudnto. These words, excepting t&Uo quel che, 
all lake the subjunctive. Checchi is but little used. 
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£x. : ChiHtnque sidte, whoever you may be. 

Checchl f accidie, fdtelo bine, whatever you do, do it well. 
Tiitto quel eke volHe, whatever you wish. 
Qudli che siano i vdstri motivi, whatever your motives may be. 
Qucdiinque siano i sudi tcUinti, whatever his talents may be. 
In quahinque stdto che io mi irdvi, in whatever condition I 

may find myself. 
Per qudnte ricchhze Igli dbbia, whatever riches he may have. 

45. The possessive pronouns are : — 



My: m. 


, il miOf 


f., la miaj 


m. pl.j 


» 1 miH, 


f.pl. 


, U mie. 


Thy: 


il iiio. 


la tiHa, 




i tu6if 




le tike. 


His, her, its : 


il siio, 


la siia. 




i sudi. 




lesiie. 


Our: 


il ndstro^ 


la nbstra^ 




i ndstri. 




U ntstre. 


Your: 


il vbstro. 


la vSst^a, 




iv&stri," 




le vdstre. 


Their: 


il Idro, 


la Idro, 




i IdrOf 




le l6ro. 



L6ro is invariable ; the others agree with the object pos- 
sessed : as // mio ndso^ " my nose " ; la sua bSccay " his, her 
mouth " ; i vdstri dcchi^ " your eyes " ; le l6ro Idbbra^ ** their 
lips." 

When the possessive stands alone in the predicate, the 
article is commonly omitted : as quisto cappillb i /^/^r^' this 

hat is mine."* 

• 

a. The article is omitted before the possessive: (i) When a 
numeral, an adjective of quantity, or a demonstrative pronoun 
precedes it : as questo tuo difHto, " this fault of thine." (2) When 
the possessive forms part of a title : as Vdstra Maesta, " Your 
Majesty " ; Sua A/tezza, " His Highness." (3) When the pos- 
sessive modifies a noun used in the vocative (in this case the 
possessive generally follows its noun) : as amico mio, " my friend ! " 
(4) The article is generally omitted also when the possessive 



* Questo cappello i mio — ihv& bat is mine ; questo cappHlo i il mio = this 
hat is mine (i.e., this one of several hats is mine). 
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modifies a noun in the singular expressing relationship : as ndstra 
mddre, " our mother." But if the noun has a diminutive ending, 
or an adjective precedes the noun, the article is not omitted : as 
il t&o fratelRnOy " thy little brother " ; /<35 vdstra gentiHssima so- 
rHla, " your kind sister." When the possessive follows the noun 
of relationship, the article is used before the noun : as // cugino 
vdstrOy "your cousin." (5) The article is omitted also in certain 
phrases, such as : da parte mia^ " for me " ; per amdr mio, " for 
my sake " ; in cdsa ndstra^ "in our house" ; a mddo sito, "in his 
own way " ; e cdlpa vdstra, " it's your fault." 

b. The possessive, when not necessary for clearness, is usually 
replaced by a definite article. 

£x. : Cdme sta la tndmma^ how is your mother? 
Ha perdMe^U ^disiOi, h ejias^lost his senses. 
Bdttono ipiidi, they stamp their feet. 

c. When the name of the thing possessed is direct obj^ of a 
verb, the Italians often use instead of the possessive a conjuncHj 
personal pronoun (see 47) jiid_ a definite article. If the thing^ 
possessed be a part of the body or clothing, this construction is fre- 
quent, even when the name of the thing is not object of a verb. 

/' 

£x. : Si strdppa i capilli, he tears his hair (lit., he tears to himself 

the hairs). 
Mi tdglio il diio, I cut my finger (I cut to myself the finger). 
// cdne gli agguantb la gdmba, the dog seized his leg (seized 

to him the leg). 
Mi dudle il cdpo, my head aches (to me aches the head)L.' , 

d. When the possessor is not the subject of the sentence, " his," 
" her " are, for the sake of clearness, often rendered di Itii, di l^i, 

£x. : Egli non condsce il di Ui cudre, he does not know her heart. 

€, " A ... of mine, of thine," etc., is un mio, un i^io^ etc. 
Ex. : Una ndstra cugina, a cousin of ours. 
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EXERCISE 9. 

Qudndo cddde^ V impero, Siena soffii* m^no d^lle dltre citti 
toscdne ddlle invasibni d6i bdrbari; ma v^nne^ s6tto la signoria 
d^i Longobdrdi, e poi fu ^ ilna d^Ue citti libere di Carlomdgno, 
n^i c6nti e bar6ni del qudle, arricchiti dAlle terre e ddi castelli che 
diede* 16ro* V imperat6re, i nobili sen^si cr^dono^ trovdre V orlgine 
d^lla 16ro nobiltd. Qu^sti Iddri forestieri, i ctii nidi n^i dint6rai 
di Firenze i cittadlni di qu^sto comt^ne cercdvano* di distrtiggere, 
abbandondrono^ volontariam^nte i 16ro castelli nel territ6rio sen^se, 
ed entrdrono^® n^Ua cittd, che da 6ssi e ddi v^scovi veniva* abbel- 
lita di grdndi paldzzi e govemdta con tlna mdno di ferro, finch^^ 
i comtini non^ si levdrono" e non^^ f(Scero^ preval^re il 16ro diritto 
a participdre n^lla cosa ptlbblica. 

1 Fell. 2 Suffered. » It came. * Was. * Gave. • To them. ^ Think, 
believe. * Were trying. • Abandoned. ^ Entered. ^ Finchi non = 
until. ^ Si levdrono = arose. ^* Made. 



EXERCISE 10. 

Charles V made^ of Siena a fief for his son Philip II, who ceded- 
it* to Cosimo I, and the latter built-there' the fort which the 
Spaniards had-tried-to* construct. The city remained' under the 
rule of the good dukes of Lorraine, until Napoleon made-it* capi- 
tal of the department of the Ombrone. After the fall of the 
emperor, it-returned^ under the dominion of the dukes. In® i860 
it- was® the first Tuscan city that voted ^^ the union of Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel II, the only honest king of whom his- 
tory speaks.^ 

1 Ficf. 2 Za ceditte. « Vi fabbrub, * Avhano vol^to, « Resib. • La 
flee. 7 Ritornb. » See 38, ^. » Fu. ^ VoUsse, " Pdrli, which 
should precede its subject. 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

46. Personal pronouns are divided into two classes, 
conjunctive and disjunctive : the conjunctive forms are 
those used as direct object of a verb, and as indirect object 
without a preposition ; the disjunctive forms are those 
used as subject of a verb, and as object of a preposition. 

CONJUNCTIVB FORMS. 

47. These forms are called conjunctive because they 
cannot be separated from the verb, which they sometimes 
follow but oftener precede, as will be explained in 48. 

They exist only in the objective case, being used either 
as direct object of a verb or as indirect object without a 
preposition. The forms are these : — 

Mif me, to me. 7Y, thee, to thee. 

CV, us, to us. Vi, you, to you. 

Si (reflexive), himself, to himself; herself, to herself. 
Si (reflexive), themselves, to themselves. 

Ztf, him; gli^ to him. La^ her; /r, to her. 

Zi, them (masc.) ; Idro, to them. Z^, them (fem.) ; Idro, to them. 

There being no neuter form of the personal pronoun in 
Italian, "it " must be rendered by a masculine or feminine 
form, according to the gender of the noun it represents. 
" It " representing not a word, but a whole clause, is lo, 

Ex. : Mi condscCy he knows me ; // do i libri^ I give thee the books. 

a vedete^ you see us ; vi dlco iiitto, I tell you everything. 

•SV viste^ he dresses himself; si divirtonoy they amuse them- 
selves. 

Vedite queW dlberof — Lo vido, — "Do you sec that tree?" 
" I see it." 

Vi pidce la Spdgnaf — Non la condsco, — "Does Spain suit 
ypu? " *' I'm not acquainted with it." 
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/ C6fne potiva sapire se io veniva o not — Lo ha indomndto. — 
j "How could he tell whether I was coming or not?" "He 
\gUessed it." 

(i) It will be seen that the third person (not reflexive) 
has different forms for the direct and the indirect object. 

£x. : Lo travdi^ I found him ; gU fed un regdlo^ I made him a 

present. 
La Idscia, he leaves her ; U scrive, he writes to her. 
Li cercdie^ you seek them (masc.) ; U salutdte^ you greet them 

(fem.) ; mandidmo Idro tnllle scdMi^ we send them (masc. 

or fem.) a thousand greetings. 

(2) The reflexive pronouns of the first and second per- 
sons are : miy ci; tit vi. All r eflexive pronouns are used 
also as reciprocal pronouns. 

Ex. : Mi difindo, I defend myself; vi lavdte, you wash yourselves. 
Si ddiano^ they hate each other; d amidmo^ we love one 
another. 

(3) Another conjunctive pronoun is «^,* "of it," "of 
them " ; it corresponds also to "any/* "some" when these 
words mean "any, some of it, of them." It is often used 
pleonastically in Italian. 

£x. : Ne pdrla, he speaks of it ; ne ho,\ have some. 

Non ne abbidmo^ we haven't any ; ne volite^ do you want any? 
Tu ne apprqfUti di qtUsta libertd^ you make good use of this 
liberty. 

a, Ciy " us," and w, "you," must not be confounded with the 
adverbs «, vi meaning " here," " there," " to it," " to them," etc.f 
These adverbs (see 84) are very common in Italian, and are 
often used pleonastically. There is also an adverb ne* meaning 
" thence," " from it," " from them." 

♦ Cf. French en, f Cf. French^. 
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Ex. : a vddOf I go there ; ^ trdppo bdsso per arrtvdrci, he's too 

short to reach up to it. 
A quhte cdse non ci ptnso {pensdre «= to think of ), I don't 

think of these things. 
Ne torner^ domdniy he will return from there to-morrow. 

48. The conjunctive pronouns, except ISrOy immediately 
precede the verb : as mi vecUtey " you see me " ; non lo 
capiscoy " I don't understand him." 

But when the verb is an infinitive,* a participle, or a 
positive imperative,t the pronoun follows the verb, and is 
written as one word with it : as per vedMo, " to see him " ; 
di avMo vedutOy "to have seen him'* ; vedindociy "seeing 
us " ; avindoci vedutOy " having seen us " ; vedutotiy " hav- 
ing seen thee " ; ved^teliy " see them." The addition of 
the pronoun does not change the place of the accent. 

L6ro always follows the verb, but is never united to it : 
as ^gli dd ISro del vinoy " he gives them some wine " ; par- 
Idte ISrOy "speak to them." 

a. When an infinitive depends immediately on another verb, 
the pronoun may either be attached to the infinitive or precede 
the other verb. 

Ex. : Pdsso vedtrti or tipdsso vedtre^ I can see thee. 

b. When a conjunctive pronoun is joined to an infinitive, that 
infinitive drops its final e-y if it ends in -rr^, it drops -re, 

Ex. : Fdrlo {fdre^^ to do it ; condArvi (condiirre)^ to conduct you. 

* Not the infinitive used (with a negative) as imperative (see 72) : as non 
lo fdrey ** do not do it." 

t Not the subjunctive (see 77, « ) nor the negative imperative. Ex. : Si 
r^goti (third pers. sing. pres. subj.), "let him moderate himself"; non li 
guarddtey " do not look at them." 
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c. The final vowel of mij ti^ st, /<?, /a is often elided (that of 
/o, la nearly always) before a verb beginning with a vowel. 

Ex. : "P dmo, I love thee ; P ho vlsto, I've seen him. 

d. All conjunctive pronouns except g& and glie (see 50) 
double their initial consonant when added to any form of a verb 
that ends in an accented vowel. 

Ex. : Ddmmi (imper. dcC from ddre), give me. 
Dlllo (imper. dl from dire), ssiy it. 
ParUrdUe (antique, for U parlerd), I shall speak^to her. 

e» The adverbs ne, ci, and vi occupy the same positions as the 
conjunctive pronouns (see 47, a) . 

/. Pronouns are joined to the interjection iccOy "see here," 
just as they are joined to the imperative of a verb. 

A 

Ex. : Eccomi, here I am ; iccole, here they are. 
Eccotelo prdnto, here it is ready for thee. 

49. When two conjunctive pronouns come together, the 
indirect object precedes the direct : as mi vi presinta, "he 
introduces you to me'*; non vuol presentdrvitni^ "he will 
not introduce me to you " ; gli si presentb un udmo^ " a 
man presented himself to him." 

L6ro, however, always comes last : as presentdtela I6r0y 
" introduce her to them." 

Ne follows all forms except l6ro: as me ne dd, "he gives 
me some " ; ddtene ISro^ " give them some." 

a. The adverbs ne, ci, and vi follow the pronouns of the first 
and second persons, but precede those of the third : te ne cdccia, 
" he drives you away from it " ; mi vi traverdi, " you will find me 
there " ; ce la mdnda, " he sends it here " ; ve lo irovdi, " I found 
him there." Si, however, always precedes ne. 
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50. Miy tiy ci, vi, si change their i to before lo, ia, gli^ 
liy Icy ney and are often united with them : as me lo (or 
milo) dke^ " he tells me it " ; ve ne (or v^ne) domdndo, " I 
ask you for some " ; manddteceloy " send it to us." Gli 
and le ("to her'*) become glie before loy la, li, le, ne, and 
unite with them : as glUli mdndoy " I send them to him, 
to her " ; vdglio ddrglielo, " I wish to give it to him, to her.** 

DISJUNCTIVB FORMS. 

51. These forms are so called because they do not nec- 
essarily stand next to the verb. 

Disjunctive pronouns have two cases, nominative and 
objective. The objective case is used only after preposi- 
tions (for exceptions, see 51, d). 

The disjunctive forms are these : — 

Jo^ I; mcy me. 71m, thou; /^, thee. 

N6i^ we; ndi^ us. V6i^ you; v6i, you. 

!igli, Ittiy issoy he; /4i, issoy him. 
£lla, IH, essa, she; IH, issa, her. 

£ssi, Idro {Jglino)t they (masc); IdrOf Sssi, them (masc). 
£sse, Idro (JlUno)^ they (fem.); /Jr^, hse^ them (fem.). 



I 



"It** must be rendered by a masculine or feminine 
form, according T(5" the gender of the noun it represents. 
"^Tt"" as subject of an impersonal verb is regularly not ex- 
pressed (see, however, 51, K). 

£x. : La cdsa ^ grandissima^ e intdrno ad issa c* i un giardino^ the 
house is very large, and around it there is a garden. 
Non I viro^ it isnH true ; pi&ve^ it rains. 

(i) The various pronouns of the third person are used 
as follows. In speaking of things the different forms^of 
isso are the ones commonly employed. In speaking of 
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persons igli (or issd)y ilia (or issd)^ pi. issi^ isse are used 
for the nominative in written Italian, but in the spoken 
language they are replaced by lui, liiy l6ro; for the objec- 
tive /«/, liiy l6ro are used both in conversation and in 
writing. Eglino and dleno are antique forms. 

£x. : QuSste cdse sdno vire anch' isse, these things are trae too. 
Ella pdrla con IdrOy she speaks with them. 
Ui i gidvane ma IM I vicchto, she is young, but he is old. 
Vinnero da ndi anch* issi, they came to us too. 

(2) As the Italian verb denotes by its endings the per- 
son and number of its subject, the personal pronouns of 
the nominative case are generally omitted. When ex- 
pressed (for clearness, emphasis, or euphony), they may 
precede or follow the verb ; but the subject of an inter- 
rogative verb must come after it, as in English. 

Ex. : Parlidmo di Mi^ we speak of him. 

Non caplscono, they don^t understand. 

S* iofdssi ricco cdme i igli, if I were rich as he is. 

SiHe sdlo or siite v6i sdlo, are you alone ? 

(3) The disjunctive reflexive pronoun is si^ which is 
masculine and feminine, singular and plural. 

Ex. : Lofkero da sl^ they did it by themselves. 

a. The objective case must be used: (i) In exclamations 
withou t a v^, unless the pronoun be of the second person: as 
^<f<f/^? /e^/^ " happy he!"; bedto tu, "happy thou!" (2) After 
cdme, ^udntOf and che (= "as" or "than"), ij[the pronoun be of 
the third person : as sdno vicchio qudnto Idro, " I am as old as 
they " ; tdnto i genitdri che lui, " his parents as well asL he." 
(3) WhenJii^pronoun stands in the predicate after the verb 
i£S£Z£' as credSndo ch^ io fdssi te, " thinking I was you." But "it 
is I," etc., are sdno io, sii tu, h Mi, i Hi, sidmo ndi, siite vdi, sdno 
Idro. 
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b. (i) Clearness or emphasis occasionally requires the disjunct 
tive pronoun instead of the conjunctive ; in this case the conjunc- 
tive form is often inserted also. 

Ex. : Pdrlo a vH signdre^ I speak to j^ou, sir. 
Mipidce dnche a nu^ it pleases me too. 

(2) The disjunctive form must always be used when the yeyb 
has two direct or two indirect objects. 

Ex. : Vldo liii e IH,1 see him and her. 

Lo do a mlo pddre e ate^\ give it to my father and to thee. 

c. In speaking of a company, a class, or a people ndi dliriy v^ 
dltri (which are also written as one word) are used for nH^ vH. 

Ex. : Ndi dltri italidniy we Italians. 
Vdi dltri pittdrij you painters. 

d. "With me," "with thee," "with himself, herself, them- 
selves " are meco, tecOy seco. 

e. " Myself," " thyself," etc., used for emphasis with a pronoun 
or noun, are rendered by the adjective stesso. 

Ex. : N6i siissi la vedSmmo, vre saw her ourselves. 

/. " One another," " each other " is /* un T dltro. 
Ex. : a amidmo P un Pdltro, we love one another. 

g. In Florence elia is often shortened into la, which is used of 
both persons and things. 

Ex. : La non vUfUy she doesn^t come. 

Pdre che la si pdssa tetUr in tndnoy it looks as if it might be 
held in the hand. 

h. In impersonal phrases like "it is" the subject, "it," is 
occasionally expressed in Italian ; it is then translated egUy which 
in the spoken language is shortened into gli. 

Ex. : Gli I chcy it is because. 
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52. (i) The usual form of address in Italy is Ella * (or 
(lla)y objective Lit (or lit) ; in conversation Ella is replaced 
by Lit (or lit). This word really means " it," and takes 
the verb in the third person ; but an adjective or past par- 
ticiple modifying it agrees in gender with the person it 
represents. The plural of Ella is LSro (or Uro)^ which 
takes the verb in the third person plural. 

Ex. : LH or Ella I tedisco, sign&re^ you are German, sir. 

Signorina NtH^ IM (or EUd)fu lascidia s6la^ Miss Neri, you 

were left alone. 
S6no UHo che La stla btne (see 51, /), Pm glad you are well. 
E L&ro^ dAve vdnno, and you, where are you going? 
Ldro ^ano gid partlti^ you were already gone. 
Signarlniy ldro sdna mdUo Hudidse^ young ladies, you are very 

studious. 

Like other personal pronouns, Ella and LSro are very 
often omitted in the nominative. 

LH I trdppo gentile or I trdppo gentile, you are too kind. 
Cdme sldnnOf how do you (pi.) do? 

The conjunctive forms of Ella are La, Le (or la, &), 
those of LSro are Z/, Le, LSro (or /i, le^ ISro) ; they occupy 
the same positions and undergo the same modifications as 
the corresponding pronouns of the third person (see 48, 
49, 50). The reflexive pronoun of Ella and LSro is si, 

Ex. : Le promitto di insitdrla, I promise (you) to visit yoa. 
GUila do, I give it to you. 

La prigo d* accomoddrst, I beg you to seat yourself. 
Vldi LH e U bdbbo, I saw you and your fsither (see 51, ^, 3). 
Dko ldro, I tell you (pi.). 

• Standing for V6stra Signoria, **your lordship" or "ladyship," or some 
other title of the feminine gender. 
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Lt cercdva^ I was looking for you (fern. pi.). 
Si divtrtono^ signarini^ are you enjoying yourselves, young 
gentlemen? 

The possessive of Ella is Sio (see 45). 
Ex. : La SiHa gradUa Uttera^ your welcome letter. 

(2) V6i is the form of address oftenest found in books ; 
it is used sometimes in conversation also, but only toward 
inferiors or toward equals with whom one is on familiar 
terms.* It is employed for both plural and singular 
(like English " you "), although its verb is always plural ; 
an adjective or participle modifying it agrees in gender 
and number with the person or persons it represents. 

Ex. : VH qui^ Piitroj You here, Peter? 

Vdi sUte dUi tiitti e d^y you are tall, both of you. 

^ (3) In speaking to an intimate friend, a near relative, a 
child, or an animal the only form of address is tu, Tu is 
used also, like English "thou,** in poetry and poetic prose. 
The plural of tu is v6i. 

Ex. : TV chidmo Enrico^ I call you Henry. 
D&ve sH tu, where art thou? 
Vdgiio vedirvi, figliudli mUi, my children, I wish to see you. 

^XERCiSE II. 

Tant* h^ ! dic^va' tra s6 un gi6mo Niccolino; vfiglio* ved^re 
se qu^gli uccellini son^ ndti. Li gudrdo' solam^nte e risc^ndo* 
stibito. — E Niccolino s* arrdmpica^ su per quell' dlbero, tentdndo* 
d' arrivdre al nido per levirsi qu^lla curiositii. Ma sul piu bello,' 
sente^lav6ce del bdbbo il qu41e era" 11 pr6sso n^Ua vi6ttola; 

* Though advocated by some of the best writers and speakers of Italian, 
the use of v6i instead of lAi and Ldro has not become general. In Southern 
Italy, however, vdi is the form popularly used. 
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vu61e" sounder lesto per non fdrsi c6gliere in Mo, ma n^Ua ftiria 
si smarrisce," gli mdnca" il sost^gno, precipita"^ a terra, e caden- 
do^* si fa mile a^' un piede. II dol6re lo fa^* strilldre ; Alle grlda 
c6rrono^ il bdbbo e la mdmma che lo racc61gono* esclamindo*^ : 
— Te r abbidmo** d^tto le cento v61te che a* nidi non ti dov^vi^ 
voltdr nemm^no: ecco quel che succede" ai curi6si e a' disub- 
bidienti. — E s6rte per Idi che lo sentirono,** perch^ cosi pot^rono" 
pr6nti bagndrgli il piede colF dcqua fr^dda, e d6po av^rglielo 
tentito in quell' dcqua par^cchio tempo, pot^ron^ fascidrglielo 
str^tto ; in qu^sto m6do e d6po qudlche gi6mo di rip6so asso- 
Idto, Niccolino pot^^ ricominciire a fire quiche pdsso per cdsa. 

* I don't care. * Said. • I want. * Are. * I will look at • Will come 
down again. ^ Climbs. ^ Trying. * Sul piit bello = at the critical mo- 
ment, w He hears. "Was. la He tries. " He gets confused. "Fails. 
^ He tumbles. ^ Falling. ^^ /j, ^^/^ ^ = he injures. "Makes. "Run. 
** Pick up. ^ Exclaiming. ^ We have. ** Non dovhn = you mustn't, 
a* Happens. » They heard. » They could, a^ Was able. 

EXERCISE 12. 

[In this exercise Carlino and Goro use v6i; ARMANDO uses v6i before 

GORO enters, LZi afterwards.] 

Carlino. Sir, we are^ alone. 
Armdndo. So it seems* {looking^ around), 
CarRno. I repeat* to you that we are^ alone {louder), 
Armando, But I tell* you that I admit-it.* 
Carlino, It is' time to-raise* the mask — 
Armdndo, (Oh-my* ! this-fellow^ has" recognized me.) 
Carlino, And to" speak plainly. 

Armdndo, That is' what I wanted^ to" do, but they inter- 
rupted'^ me all-the-time.'* 

Carlino, Do" you see" that grove over-there? 
Armdndo, I see'' it. 

CarRno, There nobody will-interrupt" you. 
Armdndo, Must" I go there to speak {surprised) ? 
Carlino, We shall-go* together. 
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Enter^ GoRO with two guns. ** 

Car&no. {Taking^ one of -them) Take^ the othw:. 

Armando. Thanks, I am® not** a^ hunter. 

Gdro, Take** it, or-else® — {brandishing^ a thick club). 

Armdndo. Willingly — to® satisfy you — excuse-me,® is' it 
loaded? 

CarHno. To-be-brief,* you hate*^ me; you must* bate roe. 
I hate" you. So*' over-there in that grove — at eighty paces 
from-each-other^ — bang !" Either you kill** me or I kill*' you. 

Armdndo. But I have® n't^ these sinister intentions, which- 
are^ contrary to my principles. 

Carhno. In that^ case you will-permit® this-man-to-amuse- 
himself-by-shaking*^ the dust fh>m your^ black coat with that 
club. 

Armdndo. No, indeed; what-are-you-thinking-of**? It would- 
be** too much-trouble** ! {Gdro brandishes^ the club) Be-easy** 
with the club. 

CarRno. No? Then^ Carolina must*^ be mine. 

Armdndo. You're-welcome-to-her.** 

CarRno. In that" case we are friends ; but be-ofF" from® here, 
do-you-understand ® ? 

Armdndo. (What a" nice way they have® in this coimtry !) 



1 Sidmo. 2 Pdre. » Guarddndo, ♦ RifUo, • Dico. « Ne convtngo. "^ k, 
8 To {di) raise to one»s self. . . . • Ahi, w See 42, 2. " Ha, " Volho. 
M Hdnno interrdito, ^ Always. « Omit. " VedSie, " Vido, » Inter- 
romperh, » Dh/o. «> Andrimo, » Frendendo. « Prendite, « S6no, 
« Non, " not," must precede the verb.^ ^ See 16, a. « AUrimintu 
^ Agitdndo. « Per. » Scusi, » AUe cdrte, « Odidte. w DoviU, 
■• Odio, •* The one from the other. ^ Brun, * Ammazzdte. ^ Am- 
mdzzo. •* Ho, ^ Permetterite, ^ That this man amuses {divirtd) him- 
self to shake. " See 46, c, ^ Seems-it {pdre) to you? « Saribbe, 
^ Incbmodo, ^ Agita, ^ SHa bubno, *7 Dunque, » Dive. ^ Take 
{pigli, subj.) her then {pure) for-yoursdf. » Tal. « Via. « Di. 
^IntendSste, » 48, ^. ^ Hdnno. 
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53. The irregular verbs (ssere, "to be," and av^rey "to 
have/' are the ones most used as auxiliaries in Italian. 
They are conjugated as follows : — 

a. Infinitives: issere, to he; hsgre sid/o, to hxve been. 

ParticipleB: essindo, being; essindo stdio, having been; ttdU^ been. 

Indicative. 



FRESXNT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


Sine, 


Mra, 


i%-, 


Sarby 


sit. 


iri. 


/hit. 


sardi. 


^, 


ira. 


A. 


sarhf 


jidm^;. 


eravdtrm. 


fkmmo. 


saremo. 


jii^ 


eravdte. 


fisie, 


saretg. 


sdno. 


irano. 


furono. 


sardnno 



PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. PRETERITE PERFECT. FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sifno stdto (jstdta), Era stdto (jtdtd), Fui stdto (jtdta), Sard stdto {stdla), 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 

sidmo stdti (stdte), eravdmo stdH(stdie), fummo stdti{stdte), saremo 5tdH{stdte), 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 



inperative. 




Subjunctive. 


ConditionaL 




PRF-SRNT. 


IMPERFECT. 






Sia, 




FSssi, 


. SarH, 


Sit or da. 


sia. 




fdssi. 


sarestif 




sia, 




■ fdsS€, 


sarkbbe. 




sidmOf 




fdssimo. 


saremmOf 


sidU. 


sidte. 




fdste. 


saresU, 




stano or sieno. 


fdsse^o. 


sartbbero. 



PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. PERFECT. 

Sia stdto (stdta), Fissi stdto (stdta), SarH stdto istdta), 
etc. etc. etc. 
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b, InfliiitiveB : avert t to have; avert avito, to have had. 

PazticipleB : avimio, having; avindo avuio, having had; aviiio^ had. 



Indicative. 



PRESENT. 

kdi, 
ka, 

abHdme^ 
^aveifi^ 
hdnno. 



IMPERFECT. « 

Aveva, 

avezn, 

aveva, 

avtvdmOf 

avtvdte^ 

avtvano. 



PRETERITE. 

Em, 

avtsti, 

me, 

avemmo. 

avesttf 

Mtro, 



FUTURE. 

Avrbf 

avrdi, 

avrhf 

avremOf 

avrete, 

avrdnno. 



PERFECT. 

Ho aviito, 

etc. 



PLUPERFECT. PRETERITE PERFECT. FUTURE PERFECT. 

A 

Aveva avuto, Ebbi avuto, Avrb aviUo, 

etc. etc. etc. 



ImpeFEitive. 



Am, 



abbidtt. 



Sabjunctive. 


ConditiODaL 

• 


PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 




Abbia, 


Avessi, 


Avriif 


dbbi or dbbia. 


avessif 


avresH, 


dbbia, 


avesstf 


avribbe. 


abbidmo, 

• 9 


avessimo. 


avremmo. 


abbllie. 


aveste. 


avrhte. 


dbbiano. 


avessero. 


avribbero. 


PERFECT. 


PLUPERFECT. 


PERFECT. 


Ama av^Uo, 


Avessi Qvuio, 


Avrei avuto. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


le auxiliary of the 


passive is 


issere^ "to be.' 



£x. : S6no amdto^ I am loved; 

(2) The future ("shall," "will") and the conditional 
("should," "would") are formed in Italian without any 
auxiliary. 

£z. : lo andrh ed igU verrd, I shall go, and he will come. 
Varrti vedirlo, I should like to see him. 
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(3) Th e aux iliary of . the., perfect, pluperfectj . and. future 
perfect tenses is a v^e^ **J:o have," if the verb be active ' 
and tra nsitive. I f the ver b be intransitive, the auxiliary 
is nearIy~aTways issere. If tHe verb be passive, reflexive, 
or recip rocal, the auxiliary is always issere. 

Ex. : Ho parldto, I have spoken. 

Avivano fdito quisle cdse, they had done these things. 
Sard veniiio^ I shall have come ; i nevicdto, it has snowed. 
Mi sdnofdtto mdle^ ^ JjlY® ^"'^ myself. 
Le ddnm si trano sdag^ue^he women had made a mistake. 

a. A past participle used with the auxiliary Sssere must agree 
with the subject in gender and number. 

Ex. : La ragdzza i torndta, the girl has returned. 

Le ddnne si sdno disputdte, the women have disputed. 
La soriUa si IfdUa mdle, our sister has hurt herself. 

b. A past participle used with avere may or may not agree with 
its direct ob ject," according to the choice of the writer. 

Ex. : La blrra che aviva bevMo or bevUta, the beer I had drunk. 
Ho vediUo or vedMe tndUe cdse^ I have seen many things. 

c. The English auxiliary '' do " is never expressed in Italian. 
Ex. : Non vihu^ he does not come. 

d. (i) The English periphrastic form ("am," "was," etc., fol- 
lowed by the present participle), denoting duration, is expressed 
in Italian either by the simple verb or by the proper tense of \ 
stdre, "to be" (see 92, 4), followed by the present participle. ' 
But the periphrastic form denoting mere futurity must be rendered \ ' 
by the simple present or future.* * . -^^ r 

* If, however, this form be past in English, only through being dependent 
on a main verb in a past tense, it must be rendered by the conditional : as 
disse che verribbe, ** he said he was coming." 
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£x. : lo catnmindva^ I was walking. 
Sta lavordndOf he is working. 
Le^ivano or stdvano leggindoy they were reading. 
Dice che viine or verrd, he says he is coming. 

(2) "To be," expressing a state or condition, is often rendered 
by stdre, instead of issere. Stare per or^j^r^^£r^(followe(i by 
themfi nitive) m eans "to be oiTthepQlat pj.",! rr < ' c V 

Ex. : CSme sta f — Sto dine, e LH f — " How are you? " ** I'm well, 
and you ? " 
Stdva per usdre,l was just going out. 

e. A verb witfaj:he auxili ary " used j to " (or ^ would " = " used 
to ") isTfanslated either by the simple imperfect or by the infini- 
tive with J'<?^<?2^to be accustonaed " (see 92, 14). 

Ex. : yi an ddva or solSva anddre dgni stra, he u sed to go there 
every evemng. 

/. Venire^ "to come" (see 92, 154), and rimanere, "to re- 
main " (see 92, 16), are sometimes used as "auxiliaries in the sim- 
ple tenses of the passive, instead of issere. 

Ex. : // Iddre vinne arrestdto, the thief was arrested. 
Rimdsi sorpriso^ I was surprised. 

g. The third person of the passive is very often replaced by the 
reflexive construction with si. This construction is generally used 
also to render the English " they," " people," " we," in an indefi- 
nite sense, followed by a verb. It is employed even with a neuter 
verb. 

Ex. : Qnhto libro si Ugge, this book is read. 

Quille cdse sifacivano, those things were done. 

Si raccdntay it is related. 

La spdda che mi si diJde, the sword that was given me. 

Si va sphso in campdgna, people often go into the country. 

Si vidano moltissime cdse, we see very many things. 

Se ne pdrla, people talk about it 
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h, "To have a thing done " v&farfdre tina cdsa (see 92, 2). 
Ex. : // re loftte ammazzdre^ the king had him killed. 

^6, Following is a synopsis of the compound te nses of 
an active transitive ve rb. In the paradigms given hehce^ 
forth these tenses will be omitted. The use of the tenses 
is explained 69-77. 

Infinitive perfect: Avere trovdto^ to have found. 
Participle perfect: Avkndo travdto, having found. 
Indicative perfect: Ho trovdio, I have found. 

PLUPERFECT: Aveva troz'diOj I had found. 

preterite PERFECT : AbH trovdtOf I had found. 

FUTURE PERFECT: Avrb trovdio, I shall have found. 
Conditional perfect: AvrH irovdto, I should have found. 
Subjunctive perfect: Abbia trovdto^ I have found. 

pluperfect: Avessi trovdto, I had found. 

56. Eollowiner are synopses of the c ompound tenses of 
neftJteiy-^flaciyex_and_passiye,veii^ In the paradigms 
given henceforth these forms will be omitted. 

."^ Following is a synopsis of the compound tenses of the 
neuter verb venire, " to come " : — 

^ Infinitive perfect: ^ssere venikto, to have come. 
Participle perfect: Esseudo veniUto^ having come. 
Indicative perfect: Sdno ventUo^ I have come. 

PLUPERFECT: Era venuto, I had come. 

preterite PERFECT : FiU venuto, I had come. 

FUTURE PERFECT: Sard venuto, I shall have come. 
Conditional perfect: SarH venuio, I should have come. 
Subjunctive perfect: Sia venuio, I have come. 

PLUPERFECT: Fdssi v^ft^o, I had come. 

d. Following is a synopsis of the compound tenses of the re- 
flexive verbs ahd rsi ("to raise one's self"), "to j[et up/' ^pd 
andarsene^ "to go aw^ " : — 
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(i) Ah&rsi. 

Infinitive perfect: Essersi^alzdto, to have got up. 
Participle perfect: Essind^s'Taiz^tOf having got up. 
Indicative perfect: Mi sSno alzdto, I have got up. 

pluperfect: Mi era alzdto, I had got up. 

PRETERITE PERFECT : Mi fiii alzdto, I had got up. 

future perfect: Mi sarh alzdto, I shall have got up. 
Conditional perfect: Mi sarii alzd/o, I should have got up. 
Subjunctive perfect: Mi sia aizdfo, I have got up. 

PLUPERFECT: Mi fdssi akdtOf I had got up. 

(2) Anddrsene.* 

Infinitive perfect: Essersene anddio, to have gone away. 

Participle perfect: Essindosene anddto, having gone away. 

Indicative perfect : Me Jte sdno anddio, I have gone away. 

pluperfect: Me ne ira anddio, I had gone away. 

PRETERITE PERFECT : Me fte fui anddto, I had gone away. 

FUTURE PERFECT : Me fte Sard andd/o, I shall have gone away. 

Conditional perfect : Me ne sarii anddto, I should have gone away. 

Subjunctive perfect: Me ne sia anddto, I have gone away. 

pluperfect : Me ne fdssi anddto^ I had gone away. 

. c. Following is a synopsis of the entire passive oiamdrey " to 

love " : — 

Infinitive present: Essere amdio^ to be loved. 

perfect: Essere stdto amdto. to have been lov ^ 

Participle present: Essindo amdio, being loved. 

PERFECT: Essindo stdto amdto^ having been loved. 

Indicative present: S6no amdto^ I am loved. ^ »- ■^'X* 

PERFECT : S6no stdto amdt Oj I have bee n loved. ,* . ^ ; . V ' 

IMPERFECT: Era"atndto^ I was loved. j. \r ^ i i /% / 

PLUPERFECT: ^ra stdto amdto, I had been loved. ^ f>t^/t ^i^lH^ 

PRETERITE: Eui amdto, I was loved. i'(^y\ti^ ^'4-14/1 

PRETERITE PERFECT : Fui stdto amdto, I had been loved. ^ 

FUTURE : Sard arndto^l. shainije^ loVed. 

FUTURE PERFECT : Sard stdto amdto, 1 shall have been loved. 

• Anddrsene is composed of the verb anddre, ** to go," the reflexive si, 
and the adverb ne, " thence " ^see 47, a). 
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Conditioiial: Sarii amdto, I should be loved. 

PERFEC T; _ _ SarH sJ_dto amdtg^ should have been loved. 

Imperative: Sit arndto, be loved. 
Subjunctive present: Sia amdto, I tun loved. 

PERFECT: Sia stdto amdto^ I have been loved. 

IMPERFECT: Fdssi amdio, I were loved. 

PLUPERFECT: FdsH stdto amdio, I had been loved. 

57. " Rlay" and " can " are generally rendered by^^ 
tjre, "to"^ e able'' (see ~92V"2i) ;>^^ (ex- 

pressing duty), and "ought." bv dov^re. ^*to owe" (see 
92, 8) j^ " will " (expressing volition) hv vg Ur^^ " to wish " 
(see 92, 19).* These verbs are not defective, like the 
English modal auxiliaries ; hence in Italian the tense is 
e xpressed by the auxiliary it self, and~not by the following 
infinitivg. No preposition intervenes between .jiioge verbs 
and thejdependen^ *^^ - - . ^ 

Ex. : Pud tssere viro, it may be true. 

Non pottva parldre, he could not speak. 

Hdnno potiUo domUre, they have been able to sleep. 

AvrtipotiSUo eUrlo, I could have said it. 

Potrimo anddrgy we shall be able to go. 

Dtve pagdrlo, he must pay him. 

Dovimmo venire^ we had to come.' 

DoT/ribbe fdrloy he should do it, he ought to do it. 

Dovrtte trovdrla, you will have to find her. 

Avrlbbe doviUo tacire, he ought to have kept still. 

Vdglio partire, I will go, I wish to go. 

Vorrii tarndre, he will want to return. 

Avrimmo voliito restdre, we should have liked to stay. 

VorrH sapire, I should like to know. 

1*^—— ■ '■ ——^^—■^»^^»« ■■■■■■■■■■■ ■ 11 ■ ■■■■■■■■■»■» ■ I »■■» — ^.^^^.^^^^^^■^— ^^—^^^MM ^^i^ 

* ** Shall " expressing an order or prohibition is rendered by dovere, by the 
simple future, or by a phrase consisting of a verb of wishing and a dependent 
subjunctive: as non ci andrh, " he shall not go there "; dh/e capire or v^lio 
che capisca, '* he shall understand." 
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^' " Must " is also expressed h^the impersonal verb Ms^^ndre^ 
"to be necessary," fillowed by the infinitive or h^che^ "^ tnat," 
wit h the subju nctive. "Tojav e to " is avere da. 

Ex. : Bisdgna fdrloj it must be done. 
Bisdgna eke andidmo^ we must go. 
Ho da scHvere i^na Utter a^ I, have to write a letter. 

b. " To be a ble" m eaning " to know ho w" is sapire (see 
92, 6) . " Not to be able to he lp " doing a thmg is non poter a ' 
meno di non (with ^infinitive) j)r n on ^oter fa rejL ^£«£_&isdliJ 
mHmtiye). ^ 

Ex. : Non sippefdrlo^ he couldn't do it. 

Sa tSggere e scrlvtre^ he can read and write. 

Nonpotl a mine di non ridere^ he couIdnU help laughing. 

EXERCISE 13. 

Giorg^tto h un bambino vispo, vispo. E soU^cito ; ille sette h 
gi^ levdto, ed h gi^ andito nel giardino. £ mdggio, e il giardino 
h tiitto fiorito ; r6se, glgli, vi61e mdndano ^ un od6re soive. Gior- 
g^tto si stnigge* di cdgliere i fi6ri ; ma la mimma non vuole' : la 
mdmma lo ha lascidto anddr nel giardino, a pdtto che non co- 
gU^sse* i fi6ri. A un trdtto Giorg^tto v^de* tina r6sa piii bella di 
ttitte le dltre, non resiste* piii al desiderio di pigliirla. La mAm- 
ma non lo sapr^ non lo puo* sapire, — dice* fra s6 Giorg^tto; 
e stende^® la m^o al cespt^glio, ed e per c6glierla. Ma che h 
stdto? Ritira" lesto la mino, e grida,^ e pidnge.^ La rdsa ha 
le spine : il stio gimbo nasc6sto tra bellissime f5glie h ttitto pieno 
di spine ; e le spine gli hdnno bucdto ttitta la mdno. La mdno h 
sanguin6sa ; e Giorg^tto piinge,^ e la mdmma 6ra si awedr^^* che 
il stio bambino e disobbediente. 

1 Send forth. * Is dying. • Is willing. * He shoidd pick. * Sees. • Re- 
sists. T Will know. • Can. • Says. " Stretches out. " He drawt 
back. 1' Screams, i* Cries. " Will sec. 
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EXERCISE 14. 

Silvio Pellico was ^ confined in prison ; and there, in the silence 
of his* dungeon, he found* a friend, a companion — a spider. Yes, 
a spider made* his web in a comer of the prison, and Silvio did* 
not-destroy-it* ; on-the-contrary/ he used-to-throw® him crumbs* 
of bread, and little by little he became-so-attached^ to that spider, 
and the spider to him, that the creature used-to-come-down^ from 
his web and go^ to find Pellico,^ and would- go" on his" hand 
and take" food* from his" fingers. One day the jailer removed^* 
the imhappy Pellico. The prisoner thought-of ^' his spider, and 
said^ : *' Now that I am-going-away,^ he will-come-back* per- 
haps, and will-find** the prison empty; or if there-is** somebody 
else here,*" he may** be an enemy of spiders,* and tear down that 
beautiful web and crush the poor beast" 

1 Preterite. « See 45, d, ^ » Trovd. * /?r/. » See 64, c. • Not to-Wm it de- 
stroyed {dufkce), 7 Anzu • Buttdva : see 54, e. • See 13, b. w Tdnto 
si affezionb, ^^ Si moveva : see 54, e, ^ Anddva. i* See 13, e. ^* See 
45, c. ^ Prendeva, '^ Mutb di stdnza, " Pensdva a, "^ Diceva. 
» See 54, </, I : me ne vddo. » Ritornerh, » Troverh, » Vi sarh, 
» Omit «* Poiribbe: see 67. 
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58. Italian verbs are divided into four conjugations, 
according as the infinitive ending is -rfr^, accented -/r^, 
unaccented -erey or -{re. Regular verbs of the second and 
third conjugations are, however, inflected just alike. 

a. T he final e of the infinitive may be dropped before any.HXM:d 
except one begmnin^with /jmpur^.* 

* Cf. 10, b\ 14e, b, Italians find it hard to pronounce three consecutive 
consonants of which the middle one is s* 
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59. Parldrey " to speak/' will serve as a model for the 
first conjugation. All compound tenses are omitted (see 
85): — 

Xnfinitive and PartiolpleB. 

ParldrCf parldndo^ parldto. 

Indicative. 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


Fdrlo, 


FarldvCf 


Parldi, 


ParUrb, 


pdrli. 


parldvi. 


parldsHf 


parUrdi, 


pdrla. 


parldva. 


parld. 


parlerhy 


parlidmoy 


parlavdmOf 


parldmmo. 


parlerimOy 


parldte. 


parlavdie, 


parldste^ 


parlerete. 


pdrlano. 


parldvano. 


parldrono. 


parUrdnno. 


>erative. 


Subjnnotiva 






PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 






Fdrli, 


Parldssi, 


ParierH, 


Pdrla, 


pdrli. 


paridssi. 


parlerhti. 




pdrli. 


parldsse. 


parUrihbe, 




parlidmo. 


parldssimoy 


parUrimmOf 


parldU. 


parlidte. 


parldsie. 


parleresie. 




pdrlino. 


parldssero. 


parUrkbbero, 



a. Verbs whose infinitives end in -care or -gare insert h after 
the ^ or ^ in all forms where those letters precede e ox i: as pdgM 
(pagdre) ,'* let him pay"; cercherb {cercare)^ "I shall search." 
Verbs in -ciare and -glare drop the i before e or i\ as mangi 
{mangidre), "thou eatest"; comincerd* {comincidre\ "he will 



* Some writers retain the i before e : as tamincier^. 
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I 

begin." Verbs in -ckiare and -gliare drop the i only before an- ' 
other I : z&picchi {picchidre), "let him strike"; pigli {piglidre)J 
" thou takest " ; hxA picchierd, piglierii, 

b. The verbs giocdre, rinnovdre, rotdre^ sondre (also written 
giuocdre, etc.) and a few others change o of the stem into uo in 
all forms where that vowel is accented : as sudni^ " let him play " ; 
giudcano^ " they play." 

60. Verbs of the second and third conjugations* are 
inflected like cridere^ "to believe": — 

Infinitive and Participle& 
CriderCf credendo, crediio. 



Indicative. 



PRESENT. 
CredOf 

crSdif 
credtf 

credidmo, 

credete^ 

credono. 



Imperative. 



Cridi, 



credete* 



IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


CredevCf 
ertdevi. 


Credit 
{credeUt), 

eredesti^ 


Crederd, 
crederdif 


credeva, 
credevdmOf 


credi 

(jcreditte), 

credemmo. 


crederh^ 
crederemo. 


eredevdtCt 


credeste. 


crederite, 


credevano. 


credirono 
(crediftero). 


erederdnno. 


Subjuictive. 


ConditionaL 


PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 




Credo, 


Credessi, 


CrederH, 


crida. 


credessi. 


crederestif 


creda, 


credisse. 


crederebbe. 


credidmo. 


credissimo, 


crederemmo. 


credidie. 


credeste. 


crederiste. 


credano. 


credissero. 


crederibbero. 



\ * Most grammars and dictionaries class these two together as the ** second 
conjugation." 
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Bdttere, compitercy convirgere, divirgerty iu/scerey ntiltere^ 
pdscerey prescindercy riflittere, ripitercy tissere, tdnderey and 
their compounds have in the first and third persons singu- 
lar and the third person plural of the preterite only the 
forms in -ei, -^, -erono ; all other regular verbs of the second 
1 and third conjugations have the double forms. 

61. Most verbs of the fourth conjugation * are inflected 
like^«/r^, " to finish " : — 

Iniiiiitive and Participles. 
Finirty finhuto, finito. 





Indicative. 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


FiniscOy 


Finivay Finii, 


Finird, 


finisci. 


finivi, finisiiy 


finirdi. 


finisce, 


finiva, fini^ 


finirhy 


finidmOy 


finivdmo, finimmoy 


finirhnOy 


finitey 


finivdte, finiste^ 


finiretCy 


finiscono. 


finivano, finirono. 


finirdnno. 


operative. 


Subjunctive. 


ConditionaL 




PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 






Finista, Finissi, 


Finireiy 


Ftntsciy 


finisca, finissi, 


finirestiy 




finisca, finisse. 


fiuirebbe^ 




finidmOy finissimOy 


finiremmo. 


finite. 


finidtCy finiste, 


finireste. 




finiscano. finissero. 


finirebbero. 



But aborrirey\ assorbirey\ avvertire, bollirey divertirey dor- 
mirey fuggircy fnentirey\ partirey\ pentirey pervertirey sentire^ 
servire, sortircy^ sovvertirey vestire, and their compounds, 

* Most grammars and dictionaries call this the " third conjugation." 
t Aborrire, assorbire^ mentire, sortire may also be conjugated like finire. 
Partirey "to distribute," is inflected V^t finire; par tire, '*to depart," like 
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though inflected like finire in all other parts, are in the 
present indicative, imperative, and subjunctive conjugated 
after the following model : — 



Indicative. 

Sinto, 

sentidmo^ 

seniite, 

shttono. 



Imperative. 
sentite. 



Sabjnnctive. 
Senta, 

sinia, 
sentidmo, 
sentidte, 
sinlano. 



62. The present par ticiple„of ill verbs is in variab lg^ 

63. I n all coniu gations a form of the first person jsingu- 
lar of the imp erfect indicatiyjei^ending. jn. o instead pf a is 
oftfin used Jn convfirsatipn : as le^givj^^ "I was reading." 
Final o of the third person plural of the various tenses is 
freque ntl]^ omitted : as vingan da me^ ** they come to me." 

a. In the preterite -no is occasionally dropped, especially in 
poetr y ; as parldro, "they spoke." Final ^ of the first person 
plural of the present subjunctive is sometimes omitted in poetry : 
as andidm, " let us go." 

b. In old Italian, in poetry, and in some modem prose v of the 
i mper fect indicative is sometimes pmitted in verbs, of the. second, 
t hird, and fourth co njugations, but,only in the first .aiidl.thkd j>^- 
sons singular and the third psxsipn plural : as lo av^no/dtto, " they 
had done it." 

c. In r>iH jfalian and in poetry the conditional endings -St^ 
'Sdde, '^bbe ro are o ftpn r^p3g/-/>/^ hy -\a^ -/ff -iano: as crederia^ 
" he would believe." 

d. In old Italian and in poetry the third person plural ending 
•jro is sometimes replaced by -o mij as avrebbonp^ " they would 
have" ; che anddssonOy " that they should go." 
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64. Certain parts of Italian irregular verbs are always 
regular : tHe example given below will show which they 
are. Essere (see 63, a) is an exception to all rules. 

65. Manyjrregular verbs, that belonjL5lli^nceJbelqnged 
to the third j:onjugation have the infinitive contracted 
{fdre for fdcere^ dire for dUere, condurre for conducere) |_in 
this case the future and conditional are formed from this 
contracted infinitive {farbx dirii^ condurribbe)^ while the 
present participle, the imperfect indicative and subjunctive, 
and certain persons'of the present and preterite are formed 
from the uncontracted stem (Jacindo^ dicjya^ condu^jdmo). 

66. Porre i^ox pSnere)^ "to put," a verb of the third 
conjugation, will serve to show which are the regular and 
which the irregular parts of irregular verbs: the forms 
printed in italics are regular in all verbs except issere 
(see, however, 66, 2, 3, 4) ; those in Roman type may be 
irregular. 

Xnfinitive and Participle& 

P6rre, ponindo^ p6sto. 



> 


Indicative. 


• 

• 


PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


P6ngo, 


Poneva, 


P6si, 


Porrd, 


p6ni, 


ponivif 


ponisti. 


porrai, 


p6ne, 


ponkfa. 


p6se, 


porrk, 


poniamo,* 


ponevdmOy 


ponemmo. 


porr^mo. 


poniie. 


ponevdte^ 


ponhttt 


porr^te, 


p^ngono. 


ponivano. 


p6sero. 


porranno. 




* See d6 


, a. 
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Imperative. 



P6ni, 



pon^te. 



Subjunctive. 


ConditioiiaL 


PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 




Ponga, 


Ponessi, 


PorrSi, 


p6nga, 


ponessif 


porresti. 


p6nga, 


ponisse. 


porrSbbe, 


poni£mo,* 


ponemmOf 


porr^mmo, 


ponidte,* 


poneste. 


porr^te, 


p6ngano. 


ponhsero. 


porrdbbero. 



It will be seen that the present participle, the imperfect 
indicative and subjunctive, and certain persons of the 
present and preterite indicative are always regular. 

(i) Ddre and stdre have in the future and conditional 
darby darii; starhy stariu Otherwise the only irregularity 
in the future and conditional is that they are contracted in 
many verbs even when the infinitive is uncontracted : as 
vedire^ "to see," vedrh ; venire^ "to come," verrii. 

(2) From the first person singular of the preterite the 
other irregula? "persons daTi-TT-constructedithe thifdnpS-- 
son^;sin^lar by changing thVendiniT to ., the third Jej. 
so njlura l by adding -ro to the third person singular. It 
is to be noted that the regular persons of the preterite and 
the whole imperfect subjunctive are slightly irregular in 
ddre and stdre^ which substitute e for a in those forms 
{distiy dhnmOy d/ste^ d^ssi; stdstiy st^mmOy stAte, st/ssi). 

(3) Dire (for dkere) and fdre (for fdcere) have irregular 
for ms, d ite and fdte^, in the second person plural of the 
present indicative. 

(4) Empire has a present participle empiindo. 

a. The forms marked with an asterisk (first person plural of 
the present indicative, and first and second persons plural of the 



• See 06, a. 
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present subjunctive) are irregular only in avere, doUrey dovere, 
fdrCf giacere, piacerty potercy sapere^ soiere, tacercy valerCy volere. 
In fare (for fdcere)y giacere, piacercy and tacere the irregularity 
consists in doubling the c before ia; sapere doubles the// doUrCy 
soUrey valerCy and Z'^/Sfr^ jsubstitule ,gfia for lia. In avere, doverCy 
zxApotere the stem is changed : qbbidmOy addidte; doMidmo^ dob- 
bidte; possidmOy possidte, 

b. The two persons of the imperative are exactly like the cor- 
responding persons of the present indicative, except in avirey 
saperey and volerCy where they follow the subjunctive {dbbiy ab* 
bidte; sdppiy sappidte ; vdgHy vogUdte^y and in anddrey ddrey dire, 
fdrey and stdrey which have in the singular va'y da\ d%yfa\ sta\ 

c. The third person plural of the present indicative can always 
be constructed from the first person singular, from which can be 
formed also the whole present subjunctive except the first and 
second persons plural : these come from the first person plural of 
the present indicative. Exceptions to this rule are anddrey avere, 
ddrey fdrey sapirey and stdrey which have in the third person plural 
of the present indicative vdnnoy hdnnoy ddnnOy fdnnOy sdnnoy 
stdnno; while averey ddrey saperey and stdre have in the present 
subjunctive dbbtay diay sdppiay stia. 

67. With the aid of the above notes any vero except 
issere can be constructed from the infinitive, the partici- 
ples (the present participle often being necessary to show 
the uncontracted form of the infinitive), the singular of 
the present indicative, and the first person singular of the 
preterite and future. 

' a. In poetry and in some prose works ggi is often substituted 
' for d in the present of verbs in -dere : as chiiggio a chiidoy '' 1 
. ask " ; veggia « veddy " let him see." 

b. In old Italian we find fdro for fUronOyfdra fox sarSt or sa* 
ribbeyfdrano for saribbero^fia for sardy and fiano for sardnno. 
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€. Verb s whos e stega ^vA% in /, «, or r may jdrop_ the_fin^ 
vowel in the second and third persons singular of the present in- 
^^Gvej~and in the imperative singula: as vien quiy ''come 
here " ; non par possibile, " it doesn't seem possible " ; non vuol 
anddre^ " he won*t go." 

d. See 03, a, b^ c, d. 

68. At the end of the book (page 88) will be found a 
list of irregular verbs. There all irregular parts will be 
printed in full, except the preterite and (contracted) future, 
of which the first person singular will be given. The con- 
ditional, which is always formed from the same stem as 
the future, will not be mentioned. The imperative will 
be given only when it difEers from the present indicative. 

a. In general, compound verbs will not be included in this 
list : those differing in conjugation from their simple verbs will be 
given in the Alphabetical List of Irregular and Defective Verbs 
(page loo). All compounds of dare zn^ fare are accented on 
the same syllable as the simple verbs : as fa, " he does " ; dis/d, 
" he undoes." 

The compounds of s/dre demand special mention: risfdre, 
soprastdrey sottostdre are inflected like stdre {ristdy soprastettiy 
sottosHano) ; distdre has no present participle, is regular in the 
present of all moods {disto, etc.), but otherwise is inflected like 
stdre {distettiy etc.) ; constdre^ contrastdre^ instdre, ostdre^ residre, 
sostdre are regular throughout {cdnsta^ contrdstano, ins/di, ostdronOy 
ristiy sostdssi). 

EXERCISE 15. 

Tdnto air anddre qudnto al torndre ddlla scu61a, Enrico di^ 
n6ia a ttltti; picchia i bambini pid piccini di Mi, dra i sdssi a 
qudlche p6vero cAne che se ne va' tranquillam^nte pel sdo vi^gio, 
r6mpe le pi^te del giardino che dive' traversare per andiure a 
scudla o per tomire a casa ; ins6mma h un continuo far makumi. 
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II bdbbo va* a lavordre la mattina presto ; la mdmma b malita, e 
quindi non lo p6ssono* accompagndre. L* dltra mattina per6 gli 
segui bnitta. M^ntre anddva a scu61a, vide* avinti a s^ un bam- 
bino picclno, tdtto vestlto bene, e che par^va s61o ; Enrico, s6nza 
far tdnti disc6rsi, arriva di dietro, gli plglia il cappSUo e gli^lo 
btitta in dna f6nte che 6ra li viclna. II p6vero bambino si m^tte 
a pidngere, e Enrico cominci6 a scappire. Ma qu^sta v61ta av^va 
fdtto* mdle i su6i c6nti : il bambino non era s61o, lo accom- 
pagndva un bel can barb6ne. I can barb6ni hdnno tdnto inten- 
dim^nto, che fdnno* dltre c6se ben piCi meravigli6se che anddre 
ad accompagndre a scu61a un bambino. II barb6ne diinque, c6me 
vide* il siio padronclno assallto, via difetro ad Enrico che fugglva; 
in mi dttimo lo raggidnse,^ e agguantdtagli tina gdmba, lo baddva 
a mdrdere*; Enrico urldva, ma il cdne non lo lasci6 finch^ un 
sign6re, che av^va vlsto* tdtta la scena, non lo minacci6 col ba- 
st6ne. Enrico ebbe straccidti i calz6ni, lacerdta la cdme d611a 
gdmba, e fu p6i punlto dal maestro e ddi genit6ri ; ma da quel 
gi6mo a qu^sta pdrte non dd^ pih noia a nessdno, avendo vedi^to 
che un cdne st^sso gli av^va insegndto c6me f6sse mdle molestdre 
gli dltri. 

1 From ddre, 92, 3. « Anddre, anddrsene, 92, I. » Dovere, 92, 8. * Pth 
tere, 92, 21. * Vedere, 92, 10. « Fdre, 92, 2. ^ Raggiungere, 92, 89. 
^ He kept biting him. 



EXERCISE 16. 

Have you ever observed what^ happens when a pot of water 
boils at the fire? The steam of the water rises like so-much 
smoke, and remains attached to the lid that covers the pot ; when 
this steam has begun to cool, it becomes' water once-more,' and 
falls* down again* drop by drop. In-like-manner* it happens 
with* the vapors which the sun and the heat lift from the earth. 
The vapors rise, collect themselves on* high in little bubbles, and 
thus united they form clouds.' When these clouds are very-much* 
charged with* moisture, they resolve themselves into water; and 
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the water, ialling^ down again^ in drops where the wind carries 
it, forms rain/ So^® rain^ is-only" steam tumed-back-into ^ 
water. The cloud, too,^ is-only" a quantity of steam not- very" 
dense and not- very" high^ in the air. This vapor, by'* remain- 
ing low, prevents us sometimes from-seeing^^ objects^ even at a^* 
small distance from us. 

1 Quello che, * To become once more =2 ritorndn, • To fall again = rica^ 

scdre, * Medesimamente. ^ Per, « /«. "^ See 13, b, « Mdlto, » Du 

10 D^nque. u Ni>n i dUro eke, ^ Tomdlo, ^ P6i. " P6m, ^ Sol- 
kvdio. " Omit. " Di vedere. 
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69. The English present participle used as subject or 
direct object of a verb must be rendered in Italian by A e 
infinitive, nearly always witli the article //. 

Ex. : Mi pidce il viaggidre^ I like travelling. 

La ndstra prima ciHra fu il cercdre Una pensidne, our first care 

was hunting up a boarding-house. 
Rifdrsela cdgli animdU ^ da sddcchiy taking vengeance on 

animals is folly. 

70. The English present participle preceded by a prepo- ] 
sition is translated as follows : (i) If in English the prepo- j 
sition can be omitted without essentially changing the ; 
sense (even though the construction be awkward), the | 
phrase is rendered in Italian by the present participle ! 
without any preposition. 

It is, however, to be noted that " to amase one's self by . . .,'• 
"to weary one's self by . . ." are divertirsi a . . ., affanndrsi a ,.. 
with the infinitive. A few other verbs take this same construc- 
tion. 
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(2) If the preposition is a necessary part of the thought, 
it is expressed in Italian, and the English present partici- 
ple is rendered by the infinitive with the article iL This 
article is, however, always omitted after the prepositions 
''2Sx:^x'"J^doppSdi), "before" {prima di), "instead oV\{^n- 
vice di)y "without'* {sinza) ; and also after "of" {di) when in 
English the present participle cannot be replaced by a noun. 

Ex. : Studidndo si impdra, (through) studying we learn. 

DovrH corrispdndere dlla sHa cortesla ascoltdndola^ I ought to 

acknowledge her courtesy (by) listening to her. 
Partindo incontrb un amico, (on) going away he met a friend. 
Copidndo non fa errdri, (in) copying he makes no mistakes. 
Si divtrte a tirdr sdssi, he amuses himself (by) throwing stones. 
dltre il fdre scarabdcchi scrlve mdle^ besides making blots he 

writes badly. 
Parldi cdntra il trdrre Mile di qtiiUa disgrdzia, I spoke 

against utilizing that misfortune. 
Prima di morire, before dying. 

Invice di dlrmi iHtto, instead of telling me everything. 
Parlidmo sima riflHtere^ we speak vrithout thinking. 
Quista vittdria fu cagidne del sostitulre un magistrdto dH 

Ndve a guilh dii Trinta^ this victory was the cause of the 

substituting (= substitution of) a magistracy of the Nine for 

that of the Thirty. 
Ho r abitMine di coricdrmi tdrdi, I am in the habit of going 

to bed late. 
II vizio di fumdret the habit of smoking. 

71. Following are some other rules for the use of the 
infinitive and participles : — 

a. When any verb is used as an auxiliary, the mood and tense 
are expressed in that verb,.a|id not in the dependent infinitive 
(see 57). 

Ex. : Avrti potMo fdrlo^ I could have done it. 
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b. After fare, " to make " or " to have " (= " to cause "), sen- 
tire and udire, "to hear," and vedere, "to see," the Italian present 
infinitive is used to render an English past participle. After 
lasci&re, "to let," and often after the preposition da an Italian 
active infinitive is used to translate a passive one in English. 

Ex. : Si fa capire^ he makes himself understood. 

Farbfdre un pdio di scdrpe, I shall have a pair of shoes made. 

V ho sentUo dire, I have heard it said. 

Lo vide amniazzdre^ he saw him killed. 

.5V Idscia inganndre^ he lets himself be deceived. 

Non c* k niinte da fdre^ there is nothing to be done. 

c. The Italian gastj>artic4de. is inflficteiJike^ny other adjec- 
ti ye. T he present participle is invariable. When in Englislfthe 
present participle is used adjectively,, without gihy verbal force 
wHatsoeverTlf is &anslatea, not by the participle, but by a verb al 
adjective, whi ch can be formed from almost, any Italian verb by 
changing the infinitive ending into -dnte for the first conjugation, 
a nd in to -Hie for the others. This adjective may be used sub- 
stantively] 

Ex. : Quisti vdsi sdno rdtti^ these vases are broken. 
La ddnna sta cuctndo^ the woman is sewing. 
Un animdle parldnte^ a speaking animal. 
Dike amdnti, two lovers. 

d. A whole protasis is often expressed in Italian by a present 
participle, or by an infinitive with a. 

Ex. : Anddndovi loyedribbe, if he went there, he would see it. 
Alfucdrsi isce il sdngue, if you prick yourself, blood comes. 

e. A clause in indirect discourse is sometimes replaced by the 
infinitive followed by the subject. 

Ex. : Dlsse issere quisto P udmo che cercavdmo^ he said this was the 
man we were looking for. 
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72. In negative commands the infindtive is always used 

^ . „ „. -J* " * ■— . ~ . . . «f*i •*. - —• 

instead oif the second persQn,.singular of^the imperative. 

Ex. : Tr&valo^ find it j f%on lo trovdre, do not find it. 

73. When an action is represented as having taken 
place and still continuing, the English uses the perfect 
or pluperfect tense, the Italian the present or imperfect. 

Ex. : Studio P italidtw da dtio mist, I have studied Italian for eight 
months. 

74. In subordinate clauses referring to the future and 
introduced by a conjunction of tiuie^ where the present is 
often used in English, the fy ti^^e tense niust be employed 
in Italian. 

Ex. : Oudndo vi aru^ ^ gfiilo dtrd, when I go there, PH tell hi«i. 

a. The future is often used, without any idea of future time, to 
express probability. 

Ex. : Sard uscito, he has probably gone out. 

Avrd mdlto dendro, he probably has a great deal of money. 

75. The difference between the imperfect and the pret- 
erite is this : the preterite is used of an event that occurred 
at a definite date in- the past, /the imperfect is used in a 
description or in speaking of an accessory circumstance or 
an habitual miction in. past .timf — ythe preterite is a narra- 
tive, the imperfect a descriptive tense. /The preterite per- 
feet is used (instead of the pluperfect) only after conjunc- 
tions meaning "as soon as" (app^na che^ibito che^ tdsto 
che)y and sometimes after ddpo eke, "after. 7* 

* It is used also in phritees like : in cinquA miwiH ebbe finiia la ieOrra, 
"in five minutes he had the letter finished." 
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Ex. : Entrd nUntrt dermivdmo, he came in while we slept. 
Facivo cosl dgni maitina, I did so every mornii^. 
Lo fice r dnno scdrso, he did it last year. 
Tdsto che r Me vlsto, uscl, as soon as he had seen it, he went. 

a. In conversation the perfect is c^teai used instead of the pret- 
erite, when the event is not remote. 

Ex. : yi s6no unddto iiri^ I went theite yesterda y. 

76. T he condition al, like the English "should" and 
" would," has two uses : i n indirect d iscourse after a prin- 
cipal verb in a j>ast tense it expresses the tense which in 
direct discour se would be future ; in the conclusion of a 
conditional sentence it is used when the protasis is (or, if 
expressed, would be) in the imperfect subjunctive (see 77). 

Ex. : Disse che h farMe, he said he would do it. 

Se fdsse viro io crederH^ if it were true, I should believe it 
Quista €dsa tm converrMe^ this house would suit me. 

77. When a <x>ndition is contrary to fact, or consists of 
a more or less unlikely supposition referring to. future 
time,* the protasis is in the imperfect (or pluperfect) sub- 
junctive, the apodosis in the conditional ;-|^otherwise both 
protasis and apodosis are in the indicative^ 

Ex. : Se P avissi te l& darii, if I had it, I should give it thee. 

Se fdsse Utrndto V avrH ved^to, if he had returned, I should 

have seen him. 
Se venisse ndi ce ne undrimme^ if he came, we should go. 
Se vi anddssi morrH^ if I should go there, I should die. 

♦ Rendered in English by the imperfect, or by the auxiliary " should." 
t To avoid compound tenses, the imperfect indicative is sometimes used 
to re|>laoe the pluperfect subjunctive of the protasis and the perfect conditional 
of the apodosis : as se parldvu^ egii si ^uffdva ^er U JimHtrUy " if she had 
spoken, he would have thrown himself from the window." 
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Se non I viro I ben trovdto^ if it isn't true, it's a good invention. 
Se lo flee sard. punUoy if he did it, he will be punished. 

a. The missing persons of the imperative are supplied from 
the present subiunctivfi.. The imperfect subjunctive is used to 
express a wish that is not likely to be realized. 

£x. : La si rigoliy moderate yourself; si accdmodiy be seated. 
Stlano zltti, be quiet (pi.) i andidmo, let us go. 
Sia piirey be it so ; vingano sUbito, let them come at once. 
Fdsse pHre^ would it were so. 

b. When a relative clause restricts its antecedent to one of all 
its possible conditions or actions, the verb of that relative clause 
is in the subjunctive, — the present subjunctive if the verb on 
which it depends be present or future, the imperfect if it be past 
or conditional. 

Ex. : 2Vbn c* h animdle pOi belUno cT un gdtto gidvane che fdccia il 

cAidssOjthert is no animal prettier than a kitten that is at play. 

Dik/e trover He un gidvine che spdsi vH^ where will you find a 

young man who will m?sry you f 
Vorrti vedtre un bel quddro che non fdsse antUOy I should like 
to see a fine picture that is not old. 

c. The verb of a subordinate clause depending on an imper- 
sonal verb, on a superlative, or on one of the words "first," " last," 
and " only " is in the subjimctive. 

Ex. : Bisognb cfC io vi anddssi, I had to go there. 

E giiksto che siano punlti, it is right that they should be pun- 
ished. 

E il piil piccolo animdle che esista, it's the smallest animal 
that exists. 

d. The subjunctive is used after all conjunctions meaning " al- 
though," """as if/^ "unless," " provided that," "jn order that," "in 
such a way that" (denoting purpose), "before," "however," 
"whenever," "wherever." VfYitu finch^ means "until" it takes 
the subjunctive. 
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Ex. : Benchi stia nascdsto^ lo traverd, davinque sia, although he be 

hidden, I shall find him, wherever he is. 
Partirb a nUno che kgli non vinga^ I shall go unless he 

comes. 
Lofice perchl io venissi, he did it that I might come. 
La divise in mddo che le dike pdrti fdssero ugudli, he divided it 

in such a way that the two parts should be equal. 
Per qudnto rlcco igli sla, however rich he may be. 
AspHtafinch^ io tdrni^ wait until I return. 

e. The subjunctive is used after the indefinite pronouns qudU 
che, quailing ue, chi^nquCy che c che , per qudnto. 

Ex. : Chifinque vtnga^ whoever comes. 

Qualiknque disgrdsia che succida, whatever misfortune happens. 
Per qudnie vSlte ci vdda^ however many times I go there. 

/. The verb of an indirect question is nearly always in the 
subjunctive when it depends on a main verb either in a past tense 
pr in the conditional. 

Ex. : Dotndndano se il re i mdrto^ they ask whether the king is 
dead. 
Domandd se il pddrefdsse uscUo^ he asked whether his father 
was out. 

g. In a clause dependent on a verb of saying the subjunctive 
is used if the main verb is negative, or interrogative, or in the 
conditional, or in a past tense. It is generally not used, however, 
after an affirmative verb in a past tense when the author himself 
wishes to imply that the indirect statement is true. 

Ex. : Dice che la cdsa I chiarissima^ he says the thing is perfectly 

clear. 
Non dico che quisto sia vSro, I don't say this is true. 
Dissero che lo zio fdsse ammaldto^ they said their uncle 

was ill. 
Gli dissi che mi chiamdva Enrico, I told him my name was 

Henry. 
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h. The subjunctive is used after verbs expressing causation, 
concession, desire, emotion, prevention, and uncertainty : />., after 
verbs of bringing about ; granting, permitting ; commanding, hop- 
ing, requesting, wishing ; fearing, regretting, rejoicing ; forbidding, 
hindering ; being ignorant, denying, disbelieving, doubting, expect- 
ing, pretending, supposing, suspecting, thinking. 

Ex. : Non so chi slano, I don't know who they are. 

Varrii che questo non fdsse accad^io, I wish this had not hap- 
pened. 
Supponidmo che sia provdio^ let us suppose that it is proved. 
Spiro mi scrtva presto j I hope you will write to me soon. 

u &, "ifi" is occasioiially omitted before an imperfect subjunc- 
tive ; in this case the subject, if expressed, must fc^ow the verb. 

Ex. : JSarii felUe venisse igli, I should be happy, should be come. 

EXERCISE 17. 

I^ m&mma di Alfri^do avdva kscidto nn aneilo d' 6ro sul eas- 
sett6ne. Alfredo v611e* m^tterselo in dito. Che giudizio ! pr^- 
tendere che V aneilo d^lla mimma p6ssa' st^e in un dithio d' un 
fanciQUo ! Se lo mise® nel dito gr6sso e p6i s' affaccio dlla fine- 
stra; T aneilo casc6 di s6tto, e non se ne seppe*piii ntiUa. La 
mimma c^rca V aneilo^ ma non c' era pid ; c^rca di qui, di li, di 
s6pra, c^rca per tiitto, n^ V aneilo si pu6* trovdre. A116ra chiAma 
Alfredo e gli dice* :^ — Bambino, dimmi* la verity ; hdi pr^so^ tu il 
mio anfeUo? 1* hdi perso^ tu? — Alfredo, cattivo, disse* di no. La 
mdmma si ricordAva bene d* av^rlo lascidto nel vassoino sul cas- 
sett6ne. Non cred^va Alfredo capdce di dir le bugle, quindi so- 
spett6 che qualctino V av^sse rubdto. Ci anddva in cdsa* Ana 
bamblna, figliuola d* un antlco siio servit6re, e il sospetto cidde'° 
s6pra qudsta povera creattira. La mdmma di Alfredo non la 
v&Ue^ piti in cdsa; ma V 2Jlontan6 con bella maniera, e nessiino 
si awlde" di ntilla, perchfe qu^Ua sign6ra era bu6na. Per6 la 
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bogia di Alfredo fdce^ si che s6a m4dre cred^sse Udra qn^Qa 
p6vera bambina. Dio perdbni Alfredo, Dio gV ispiri di rimedi4re 
a si bnitta azidne ; vdda,^ si btitti di piedi d^lla mdmma, le iac> 
c6nti ti^tto^ e non comm^tta mdi piil di qu^ste aziondcce. 

1 From vo/tre, 92, 19. « Ptftere, 92, 21, * Mettere, 92, 104. * Sapere, 
92, 6. » Z)«V<r, 92, 152. « Z>/rtf; see 48, rfl ^ Prtndere, 92, 47. 
* P^rderey 92, 46. • There used to come to the hoase. "^^ Cndere^ 
92, 7. ^ Awedern, 92, 10. " /«r^, 92, 2. ■ ^if<«r^,92, 1. 

EXERCISE 18. 

We inhabit the earth ; bnt not ail the earth has the same name 
everywhere: the earth is-divided^ into five parts^ and every part 
has its name. The five parts of the earth aie-called^ : Europe^ 
Asia, Africa, America, Oceanica. Imagine you-cut-open^ the earth 
in the middle and place' it on a table, in-such-a-way* that the 
inside shall-rest'^ on the table, and the outside shall-present' itself 
to your eyes. You will have two circles : in the circle that lies* 
at your right are^ £urope, Asia, Africa, and a part of Oceanica; 
in the circle that lies* on- the® left are^ America and the other 
part of 'Oceanica. But the ancients did' not^* believe that the 
earth was round, nor did' they know that its parts were five. 
They thought that the earth was fiat and surrounded by the 
sea; they knew, moreover,** only" three parts: Europe, Asia, 
Afiica. They never** would have dreamed that the earth was 
round, and that on** the side opposite to the-one** which they 
inhabited there** was inhabited land. America was discovered 395 
years ago by an Italian who was-called* Christopher Columbus. 
Christopher Columbus was-bom*' in a village near Genoa in 1447. 
His parents were poor; his father earned hardly enough-to" sup- 
port the family. However, by-dint** of sacrifices they had** him 
study; and as* Christopher studied willingly, he grew up a fine** 
boy. When it was time" to-choose** a profession, he chose to* 
be-a** sailor. In* those times they believed that the world ended 
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after Africa ; but Columbus, on-the-contrary,** persuaded himself 
that the world ought* not^° to* end there, and that by continu- 
ing to sail, one^ ought* to* turn and come-back to the same 
point. 

1 See 54,^. ^ j)i aprire. « Di posdre, * In mtdo, « See 77, d, « Use 
restdre, ^ C h, ^ A, • See 54, c, ^ A"on, "not," must precede the 
verb, u F6L " See 82. " See 83. " Da. ^ Quei/a. " Vi. 
" To be born= ndscerty 92, 128. I8 4 flrza. " Use /fr^, 02, 2. 
» /VriT/i^. » Brdvo, « Use def. article. ^ Di scegliere. ^ Di fdre 
iL » Invece, * See 57. 
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78. The principal conjunctions are : — 



After, ddpA-the, 

Also, dnche. 

Although, bench}^ sebhene. 

And, e. 

As, c6me^£udnto (afltec tdntg). 

As (= since), siccdmt, poichi. 

As if, cdme se, qudsi. 

As long as, finchl. 

As well as, cdme dnco. 

Because, perchi. 

Before, prima, ch^* 

Both • . . and, € . . 

But, ma, 

Either ... or, . . 

Except that, se non che. 

For, chh 

Granting that, diiQ dn* 



e. 



o. 



However (= nevertheless), (f^^b^p^e. 
However (before an adj.), qualtinque, 

per qudnto. 
If, se. 

In order that, perchi, acciochijjiginchi. 
Much less, non che. 
Neither . . . nor, ni , , ,nh 
Nevertheless, tutiavia, nondimeno, perb. 
Nor, ni, nemmeno, neppure, 
bfor . . . either, nemmino . . . neppure. 
Nor even, nednche^ neppikre. 
Not to say . . . but even, non che , , , ma. 
Or, tf, owero, ossia. 
Or else, ossia. 
Provided that. J>urM^ 
Rather, dnzi. 
Since (temporal), dacch i. 
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Since (causal) ,^i7iVAijj[i^ff^^. Too, pure^ dnche. 

So, d ungue^ adun gue. Unless, a meno che non, eccetio che 

So that (result), dimodo che^ sicchi . non. 

So that (= in order that), perchk . Until, Ancff^ no n. 

Than, che. When, qudndo. 

That, che. Whence, c(j^de . 

That (= in order that), perch^. Where, dSveydyey Ih ddye, 

Tlien, dunqu e. Wherever, dovun que. 

Therefore, dunati e, perb^percib y a dunqu e Whether.^ 

(at the beginning of a clause). While, mentre, m^n^fe che. 

The final vowel of dnche^ chcy ddve, nepp'ire^ and 6ve is 
generally elided before e or /. 

a. Of the above conjunctions acciochh^ affinchh^ a meno che non, 
benche, come se, ddto che, dovunque, eccitto che non, perchh meaning 
" i^ order that," per qudnto^ prima chcy purcJu^ qucLhinque, quasi, 
and sebbene are followed by the subjunctive. For the use of che, 
"that," with the subjunctive, see 77, c, g, h. Come is occasionally 
used for cdme se, and then it takes the subjunctive. Finche when 
referring to the future sometimes has the sense of finche non, 
and then it takes the subjunctive. Se is followed by the subjunc- 
tive when it introduces an indirect question dependent on a verb 
in a past tense, or a condition contrary to fact. For examples, 
see 77, c, d, f, g, h. 

b, Che cannot be omitted in Italian as " that " is in English : ♦ 
as disse che fosse vero, " he said it was true." Se can be omitted 
in a condition cbhtfary to fact: as fdssi ricco sarii felice, "were 
I rich, I should be happy." 



♦ It is omitted, however, in the following peculiarly Italian construction : 
il ragdzzo pareva fdsse felice ^ "the boy seemed to be happy"; that is, be- 
tween a verb of seeming and the subjunctive dependent on it, when in Eng- 
lish the construction would be a verb of seeming with a dependent infinitive. 
It is occasionally omitted also after verbs of wishing, hoping, and fearing : as 
spkro mi scriva presto, ** I hope you will write to me soon." 
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c. E and o are often written ed and od before a vowel. 
Ex. : Mio pddre ed io, my father and I. 

d. Between a verb of motion and an infinitive " and " is ren- 
dered by the preposition a. 

Ex. : Andrd a cercdrlo, I'll go and look for it. 

e. When dnche, "also "or " too," relates to a personal pronoun, 
the disjunctive form of that pronoun must follow dnche, even if 
some form of the same pronoun has already been expressed. ) 

Ex. : Andrlmo dnche ndij we shall go too. 
Pdrte ancIC igliy he goes away too. 
Trovdi dnche IM^ I found him too. 
Vhtnero anch^ issi^ they came too. 
Lo at me lo dUde anche a me^ he gave it to me too. 
Tipidce dnche a te^ you like it too. 

PRBP08ITX0N8. 

79. The principal prepositions are: — 

Ahont (= approximately), cirea. Before (place), davdnH a, inndnu, 

i^bout (= around), ini^no a, at* Behindjj^'i^r^. 

tSrno a, Below^.^U'/'tf. 

Above, sdpra. Beside (place), accdnto a. 

According to, secdnd o* Besi des, beside (= m ad dition to), 
After, ddpOt dSpo di, dltre. 

Against, centra, cSniro, Between, frOf tra, 

Mong^J^iSgp, Beyond, ^Ure, al diUk di. 

Among, fray tra. By, da, accdnto a (= beside). 

Around, intdrno a, attdrno a. By means of, pe r mhzo di. 

As far zs, fino a^ sinoji^^ During, durdnte. 

As for, per, qudnto tf, in qudnto a. Except, trdnne, eccUto^ fuM di. 

As to, rispUto a. For, per. 

At, a. From, da, fin da. 

Because o f. per moHvo di l In, in. 

Before (time), prima di, inndntd. In front of, davdnH a, inndnu. 
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Inside of, dentro di. Round and round, idmo Urno a. 

Instead of, tnwce di. Since, da. 

In the midst of, in mezzo a* To, a. 

Into, in. Toward, verso, 

"Neaxj victno^ TKxov^^jter, 

Of, di. Under, s6iio. 

On, su Cb eforfiLA VQwgJ^xir), s&pra. Upon, su (before vowels, sur)^ sdpra. 

On this side of, al di qtta di. Up to, fino a, sino a. 

On to, su (before vowels, sur), sSpra, With, con. 

Opposite, di rimpi^ a. Within, fra, tra. 

Out of, day di, futri di. Within (= inside of), dentro di. 

Outside of, fu6ri cK. Without, sen za. 

Over, sdpra. Without (= outside of), fu6ri di. 

When governing a personal pronoun cdntra^ diitroy dSpc^ 
sinza^ sdpra, sStto, and often fra and virso take di after 
them : as sMza di me^ " without me " ; fra di l6ro, " among 
themselves." After con, in, per, a word beginning with s 
impure generally prefixes /*: as la strdda, *'the street"; 
in istrdda, "in the street." 

a, " To " before the name of a country, after a verb of modon, 
is in, 

Ex. : Andtdmo in Frdncia, let us go to France. 

b. "To'* before an infinitive is rendered in Italian as follows : 
(i) After the verbs bastdre, "suffice"; bisogndre, "need"; con- 
venire, " suit " ; desiderdre, " desire " ; dovere, " must," " ought " ; 
fdre, " make " ; lascidre, " let " ; parire, " seem " ; potere, " can," 
"be able"; sapere, "know"; senAre, "hear," "feel"; soUre, 
"be accustomed"; ucRre, "hear"; vedere, "see"; and volere, 
"wish," "to" before a following infinitive is omitted. It is 
omitted also in exclamations and indirect questions consisting 
only of an interrogative and an infinitive. 

♦ Cf. 58, tf. ' 
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Ex. : Dovrti capire, I ought to understand. 

Bisdgna pensdrci^ it is necessary to look out for it. 
PoMmo venire^ we shall be able to come. 
Vorrti saptre^ I should like to know. 

Non sa che fdre n^ ddve awdlgersij he doesn^t know what to 
do nor where to turn. 

(2) After_verbs of accustoming, attaining, beginning, compel- 
ling, continuing, helping, learning, teaching, and after verbs of 
motion, "to " before a following infinitjve is a. 

Ex. : Andrdnno a vedtrhi^ they will go to see her. 
Comincib a pidngere, he began to cry. 

(3) After all other verbs it is^di; but " to " meaning^' in order 
to " is/^/7^nd " to " indicating duty or necessity is da, 

Ex. : Gli dissi di scrivere^ I told him to write. 
Mi Igrdto di dlrlo, I am happy to say so. 
Ugge per diverilrsi, he reads to amuse himself. 
Ho qualchecdsa da fdre, I have something to do. 

c. " By " d enoting t he a gept is da. 
Ex. : Fufdtto da IM^ it was done by him. 

d. " In " is in ; but when expressing future time it is fra. 
Ex. : Fra tre gidrni sarc^finito, in three days it will be finished. 

e. " For" is per: as P ha fdtto per tne^ "he has done it for me." 
But in the sense of " since^" in speaking of past time, " for " is da. 
" For," meaning "during," is omitted or translated durante. Sen- 
tences like " it is right for him to do it " must be translated by che 
with the subjunctive : e giusto che lofdccia, 

Ex. : Dimdra da mdlti dnni a Firinze, he has lived for many years 
at Florence (see 73). 

Resterb cinque settimdne, I shall stay for five weeks. 

Continudrono durdnte tre sicoli, they continued for three cen- 
turies. 

Pidvve durdnte un mise^ it rained for a month. 

Bisdgna clC io vdda, it is necessary for me to go. 
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/. "From" is da; but before adverbs and sometimes after 
verbs of departing it is di. In speaking of time it is generally 
fin da. 

Ex. : il lontdno di qua, it is far from here. 
Esco di cdsa^ I go out of the house. 
Fin dal princlpio^ from the beginning. 

g. Da has, in addition to the meanings " by," " from," " since," 
another sense hard to render in English: it may be translated 
"as," "characteristic of," "destined for," "such as to," or "suited 
to," according to the context Da means also "at the house of" 
or " to the house of." Da corresponds to English " on " or " at " 
before the word " side," pdrte, used in its literal sense. 

Ex. : Promitto da udmo d' ondre, I promise as a man of honor. 

// Salvini da OUllo^ Salvini as Othello. 

Sariste tdnto budno da venire^ would you be so good as to 
come? 

Quisto h da scidcchiy this is acting like a fool. 

// bambino ha un giudlzio da grdnde^ the child has the judg- 
ment of a grown person. 

La sdla da prdnzo, the dining-room. 

Una tdzza da caff^, a coffee-cup. 

D ho vediito dal Signdr NSri, I saw him at Mr. Neri's. 

Viine da me, he comes to my house. 

Da quSsta pdrte, on this side. 

h. A is often used before a noun — not indicating material 
(which is expressed by di) nor purpose (expressed by da) — 
that describes another noun, when in English these two substan- 
tives would form a compound word. 

Ex. : Una mdcchina a vapdre, a steam-engine. 
Una sidia a ddndolo, a rocking-chair. 
Uno sgabillo a tre piidi, a three-legged stool. 

/. &ssere per or stdre per means " to be about to." 
Ex. : Stdva per parldre, he was on the point of speaking. 
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/. In some idiomatic phrases di is used in Italian when ano^er 
preposition would be employed in English. 

Ex. : DigidrnOf di ndtte, by day, by night 

£ssere conttnto di tina cdsa, to be satisfied with a thing. 

Vivo di pdne, I live on bread. 

Chefactva dilU fdrbici^ what did he do with the scissors? 



80. (i) Adverbs, unless they begin the clause, are gen- 
erally placed immediately after the verb ; when a com- 
pound tense is used, the adverb usually follows the past 
participle. Notty however, always precedes the verb. 

Eic. : Lo dice simpre^ he always says so. 

Egli P hafdtto spSsso, he has often done it. 
Non mi pidce^ I don't like it 
Nan d vddo mdiy I never go there« 

(2) Adverbs are compared like adjectives (see 31) ; but 
"better,'* "worse," "more," "less "are respectively miglio^ 
piggiOy piUy mino. 

81. "Yes" is si or gid: si when it expresses real aflSr- 
mation, gid when it denotes passive assent. " No " is no. 
" Not " is non, after which a word beginning with s impure 
generally prefixes i. " Or not " at the end of a clause is 
no. 

Ex. : Le pidce quisto Umpof — Si. — "Do you like this weather?'' 
" Yes." 
Che tempdccio ! — Gid. — « What nasty weather 1 " « Yes." 
Sta fiSne, he is well ; non istd bine, he isnH well. 
Sia viro no, whether it be true or not 
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a. " What ? *• meaning ^ what do you say ? *' is cSmef Che and 
the interjection o are often used to introduce questions. 

Ex. : O ferchk non rispondite f — Cdme f — Che siUe sdrdo, sign^e f 
— "Why don't you answer?" "What?" "Are you deaf, 
sir?" 

^. "Very" is mdlto (see, however, 35, «). In^ad of using a 
word or suffix for " very," the Italians often repeat the emphasised 
adjedtive or adverb* 

Ex. : ^ mdlto MUo or I belUssimo^ it is very beautiful. 

I suAi genUM b^ano pdverip&verij his pareots were very poor. 

^2. "Only" may be translated soltdnto or solaminte; 
but it is oftener rendered by non . . . che^ with the whole 
verb intervening, and with the word modified by " only " 
immediately after eke. 

£x. : Nbn ne he eomprdio ehe (hie^ I have bought only two of them. 

83. "Never" is non . . . mdiy with the inflected part of the 
verb intervening. "Just," as an adverb of time, is ordra. 
" Early " is prSsto, per titnpOy or di buoti 6ra, " This morn- 
ing " is stamdne ; " last night " is standtte. " The day after 
to-morrow" and "the day before yesterday" are respec- 
tively domdn V dltro and ier F dltro, "A week, a fortnight 
from to-day " are Sggi a dttOy a quindici. " Ago " is trans- 
lated by/^, which follows the substantive of time ; if this 
substantive is plural, " ago " may be rendered also by s6no 
{Srano or sardnno if the date from which time is counted 
be past or future). 

Ex. : Non ti ha mdi vedMo^ he has never seen thee. 
Son arrivdti or dra, they have just arrived. 
Tre dnni fdy three years ago; qudttro gidrni sdne, four days 
ago. 
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Lunedi trano diSte settimdne^ two weeks ago Monday. 
Domdni sardnno cinque mist, five months ago to-morrow. 

84. "Here** and "there" when they denote a place 
already mentioned, and no particular stress is laid upon 
them, are ci and vi, which occupy the same positions with 
respect to the verb as the pronouns ci and vi (see 48; 
49, a) ; " there is," " there are," etc., are c* i or vi iy ci 
sSno or vi sSno, etc. Ci and vi are often used in Italian 
when they would be superfluous in English. 

When emphasized, " here " is qui or qua, " there " indi- 
cating a place near the person addressed is costl or costd, 
and "there" denoting a. point remote from both speaker 
and hearer is II or Id, 

Ex. : Cdrlo vi k torndto, Charles has gone back there. 
Alia scudla non ci vddo, I don't go to school. 
V6i rimarrtte costd, igli resterd, laggiiH, ed io non partirb di 
qui, you will remain where you are, he will stay down there, 
and I shall not move from here. 

a. " Here I am," " here it is," etc., are iccomi, iccolo, iccola, 
etc. 

86. Most adverbs of manner are formed by adding 
-minte to the feminine singular of the corresponding adjec- 
tive. Adjectives in 4e and -re drop their final e in forming 
the adverb. 

Ex. : Frdnco, frank ; francaminte, frankly. 
Felice, happy ; feliceminte, happily. 
Piacivole, pleasant ; piacevolnUnte, pleasantly. 
PicLcevolissimo, very pleasant; piacevolissimaminte, very pleas- 
antly. 

a, " So " meaning " it " is translated lo : 2& lo fdccio, " I do 
so " ; lo credcy " he thinks so " ; lo dicofto, " they say so.' 



?» 
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EXERCISE 19. 

Agostlno fe un gol6so di prima riga. C6me^ ved^va d^i con- 
fetti, i^na chicca, d^lle frtltta, stabito se le piglidva e mangiiva 
s^nza perm^sso, iiiche se non erano si!ie. Inflno i su6i compdgni 
di scuola lo rimproverdvano di qu^sto vizidccio. La maestra 
pens6 di punire Agostlno. Un gi6mo, qudndo fu V 6ra d^lla 
ricreazi6ne, tir6 fu6ri ddlla stia cass^tta de' confetti, e mettendoli 
nel paniere d* Agostlno, gli dlsse^ : — Qu^sti li porterdi a cdsa ilia 
t6a sorelUna. — Agostlno a ved^r que* confetti f^ce certi occhi6ni 
gr6ssi c6me qu^Ui d' un b6ve. Non istiva pid in sfe* ddlla v6glia 
di mangidre que' confetti. Era tdnto gol6so, che se av^va qual- 
c6sa di st^o non ddva ni^Ua a nesst^no ; era tdnto gol6so, che av^va 
la sfacciatiggine di mangidre le c6se d^gli dltri; o figurdtevi 
diinque c6me si strugg^va di* mangidr que' confetti ch* erano nel 
stio panierlno. Finlta la refezi6ne, i bambini vdnno* nel giardino. 
App^na Agostlno v^de che n^Ua stinza dov' erano i panierlni non 
c* era nesstino, sparisce dal giardino, e via a piglidre i confetti. 
Ma non ha finlto di buttdr gih il primo, che ^ sente un amdro, un 
sap6re cosi cattivo da non pot^r reggere; sp6ta e risptita, ma 
r amdro non se ne anddva.* £ra curibso ved^r Agostlno disperdto 
per quel sapordccio. E i compdgni chi da un i^scio, chi da un 
dltro, e chi ddlla finestra che ddva sul giardino, stdvano a ved^rlo, 
e a ridere di qu^sta celia che la maestra av6va fdtto* a quel gol6so. 
A116ra la maestra gli dlsse*: — V6di, Agostlno; ho fdtto* fdre 
qu^sti confetti pieni d* assenzio app6sta per te ; v^di a che c&sa 
p6rta r ingordlgia ! Un dltro bambino non ci sarebbe rimdsto a."^ 
qu6sta celia. — Agostlno si acc&rse^ che la sign6ra maestra gli 
av^va fdtta* qu^sta celia per siio bene, e che se non si corregg^va 
diventdva lo zimbello di tiltti. 

1 When. ^ Dire, • He was beside himself. * He was dying to. * An' 
ddre. anddrsene, • Fdre, ^ Wouldn't have been taken in bv. ® Ac- 
cbrgersi. 
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EXERCISE 20. 

It is related that in by-gone^ times a parrot escaped from a 
villa. This parrot had learned to say all-the-time^; "Who's- 
there^? who's-there®?" Having-fled* into a wood, it was flying 
from one tree to another without knowing where to go. A peas- 
ant, who by chance was hunting* in that place, eyed the parrot, 
and having never seen any birds before* of this sort, he was^ 
amazed at-it,^ and took^ all-possible^^ care to aim straight with his 
gun, so-as-to shoot-it ^^ and carry it to show off as a rare thing. 
But while the peasant was aiming, the parrot, seeing* him, repeated 
his usual question: "Who's- there'? who's-there*?" The-peas- 
ant's-blood-froze-in-his-veins ^ at those words ; and lowering* his 
gun, and taking-his-hat-from-his-head ** he hastened to reply to 
him, dreadfully^* mortified: "Excuse-me," for-mercy*s-sake,^* I 
took^^ you fcMT a bird ! " 

1 Anddii, * Always. * Chi ^ h, * Past participle. * A cdccia. • Per 
V inndnzi. ^ JRimdse : see 54, / * Ne. • Gare himself, i® Ogni, 
^ Tirdrg^i. ^ To the peasant not remained blood in-him (rs4d^sse). 
u Levdtosi di cd^o il cappkUo. ^ T4UiD. ^ La saisu ^ For chari^. 
17 Had taken. 
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86. "One," "people," "we,'' "you," "they," used in an 
indefinite sense, are rendered in Italian by the reflexive 
construction with si (see 64, g). 

Ex. : Si cdnta bine in Itdiia^ they slog well in Italy. 
Si fa cosl, you do this way. 
Sifdnno spisso qulste cdse^ one often does these thixigB. 
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97. * All •* as a substaative is tuUa {MUiy etc.) : as foe/- 
vano tiittiy "all were silent." The adjective "all," "the 
whole " is t^tto followed by the definite article : as tutta la 
tirra, "the whole earth"; tAtio il giSrnOy "all day"; til^tte 
le romdne Sion bille^ " all Roman ladies are beautiful." 

88. "Any," when it really adds nothing to the sense, is 
omitted : as non ha UbHy " he hasn't (any) books " ; voUte 
vlnOy "do you want (any) wine.^" When, however, this 
redundant "any" might be replaced by "any of the," it is 
translated by the partitive genitive (see 12, a) : as voUte 
del vinOy " do you want any (of the) wine } " 

"Any" used substantively in the sense of **any of it," 
"any of them " is ne (see 47, 3) : as non ne hoy " I haven't 
any " ; non ne ha piUy " he hasn't any more " ; ne av^te^ 
" have )rou any } " 

"Any" meaning "any whatsoever" is qualinque: as 
la fa miglio di qualunque dltra persSnay " he does it better 
than any other person," 

89. "Some," when it adds nothing to the sense, is 
omitted or rendered by the partitive genitive : as volSte 
biirro or volute del btirroy "will you have some butter.^" 

"Some" meaning "some of it," "some of them" is ne: 
^ we hay " he has some." 

Otherwise "some" is alc&no or qudlche. Qndlche is 
always singular (even when the meaning is plural), and is 
never used substantively. Ex. : alcune persdne or qudlche 
persSnay "some persons" ; alc^ni lo diconoy "some say so." 

90. "Some . . . others/' "the one . . • the other," "one 
. . . another " are translated by chi . . . chiy dltH . . . dltri, 
V lino . . . /' dltroy or alcdni . . . alcHnu 
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Alcuni used in this way is always plural. A verb whose 
subject is chi or dltri (used in this sense) is always singu- 
lar ; altri is not used after prepositions. But /* lino and 
/' dltro can be used in any case or number. 

Ex. : TMti^ chi pii^ tdsto, e chi nUno, morivano^ all died, some 
sooner, some later. 
AUri cdde, dltri fiigge, some fall, others flee. 
Gli ani son budni, gli dltri cattivi, some are good, others bad. 

91. Following is a list of some other indefinite pro- 
nouns and adjectives : — 

Anybody, qualcuno^ qualchedunoy cAic- Neither, non . , . P Htno nk P dltro, ni 

chessia, pronouns. /' uno ni P dltro^ pron. or adj. 

Any more, pHl^ ne . , . piii, pron. No, non . . . n^ssuno, non . . . alcuno. 

Anything, qualchectsay pron. adj. 

Anything else, dltro^ pron. Nobody, non . . . nessuno^ pron. 

Both, iutti e diu, P uno e P dltro, am- No more, non m , . , piUt, pron., non 

bedue, pron. or adj. ... piu, adj. 

Certain, cerlo^ adj. None, non ne , , ,, pron. 

Each, 6gni, ciasciino, ognuno, adj. Nothing, non . . . niente, non . . . »«i//a. 

Either, /* uno o P dltro, pron. or adj. pron. 

Every, Sgni, ciascuno, ognuno, ciascke- Nothing else, non . . . piit niente, non 

duno, adj. . . . piil nulla, pron. 

Everybody, t^ti (pl.)» ciaschedtino. Others, altrui (see 91, dT), pron. 

ciascuno, ognuno, pron. Several, parecchi (fem. parecchie). 

Everything, t'Utto, pron. pron. or adj. 

Few, a few, pbchi (pi.), pron. or adj. Somebody, qualchedHtno, qualcuno. 

However much, (or many) , per quanto pron. 

(-/f), adj. Something, qualchecbsa, pron. 

Little, pbco, pron. or adj. Such, tdle, adj. 

Less, meno, pron. or adj.* Such a, un tdle, adj. (but also pron. 

Many, mdlti^ pron. or adj.f in Ital., meaning "so-and-so"). 

More, piii, pron. or adj. Whatever, qualunque (invariable). 

Much, mdlto, pron. or adj. adj. 

* " Less " = ** smaller " is piik piccolo. f " A great many '* is moltissimu 
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a, The verb used with nessunoy alcuno, niSnte, nulla (meaning 
"no," "nobody," "nothing") must be preceded by non^ "not," 
unless the pronoun begins the clause. 

Ex. : Non ho visto nessikno, I have seen nobody. 

Nessikn pdpolo lo possiide^ no people possesses it. 

b, " Nothing " followed by an adjective is nUnte du 
Ex. : Non avite niinte di budno, you have nothing good. 

c, CiascunOy ciasched'&noy ognuno, nesstino, and akuno when 
used adjectively are inflected like iitio (see 14, 15). 

d, Altrui^ " another," " others," " our neighbor," is invariable, 
and is not used as subject of a verb : as con altrui, " with other 
people " ; chi dma altrui dma se stesso, " he who loves his neigh- 
bor loves himself.", The prepositions di and a are sometimes 
omitted before it: 2iS la mdstro altrui^ "I point her out to 
others"; la vdglia altruiy "the will of another." 

EXERCISE 21. 

Permutdre*! Riccdrdo dice* mile di qualched6no. Che 
brdtto vizio h mdi qu^Uo ! A sentlr RiccArdo, ttitti son dsini, 
ttitti s6no cattivi ; di buoni e di brdvi non c* h che Idi. Ma ora- 
mdi ogniino ha conoscitito di che pdnni veste,* e nessiino gli cr^de 
pifi. Se f6sse brivo e bu6no, s: guarderebbe dal dir mdle di qu^sto 
e di qu^Uo, dnche qudndo ne avdsse qudlche ragi6ne. Figurdtevi, 
diinque, se pu6* essere bu6no e brdvo Mi che dice male di tiitti ! 
S6rte, ripeto, che nessiino gli cr^de piii, e qudndo si sente dir 
mdle di qualchediino, e si sa* che c* e Riccirdo di mezzo,* ogntino 
si affr^tta a risp6ndere : Se T ha d^tto quel maldicente di Ric- 
cdrdo, non h v6ro niilla dicerto. 

1 There he is at it again ! ^ Dire. • What sort of a fellow he is. * Po' 
tire. ^ Sapere, • At the bottom of it. 
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LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO CONJUGATION.* 

92. This list contains no compound verbs except those 
which differ in conjugation from their simple verbs and 
those for which no simple verb exists in Italian. It does 
not include a few irregular defective verbs f seldom or 
never used in modem Italian^ which are to be found in 
the Alphabetical List of Irregular and Defective Verbs 
beginning on page icx>. 

With every verb its irregular forms are given : in the 
same line with the infinitive are the present participle (if 
it be needed to show the original form of the infinitive), 
the first person singular of the preterite indicative, the 
past participle, and the first person singular of the future 
indicative (if the future be contracted) ; immediately below 
are the present indicative, the imperative, and the present 
subjunctive, if these parts be peculiar. With the aid of 
the above forms the whole verb can be constructed (see 
65^06). 

FIRST COKJITQATIOIT. 

I. Anddre, to g^, anddi, anddto; andr6. 



, PRES. IND. 


nfPER. 


PRES. StTBJ. 


Vido or vo, andi&mo, 


Va', 


V^a, andidmo, 


v&i, and&te, 


andite. 


v4da, andidte, 


va, vanno. 


• 


vada, vadano. 



* This list is meant to be used in learning the verbs; the list on page lOO 
is intended for reference. 

t They are : dlgere^ arr6gere, ctlere^ lUere^ percipen, ri^dert, and soffdktrt. 
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2. Fire, do, facendo, f^^i^ fdtto ; fiEir6. 



PRES. 


IND. . IMPER. 




PRES. SUBJ. 


Fdccio Of 


•fo. 


facciamo. 


Fa', 




F&cda, 


facciamo. 


ffi, 




fate. 


fate. 




ftccia, 


£eLcciate, 


fa. 




fi&imo. 






faccia, 


facciano. 


3. DAre, 


to give^ diedi, ddto ^ 


; dar6. Imp. 


subj\ d^ssi. 


PKRS. IND. 




PRET. IND. 




IMPER. 




PRRS. SUBJ. 


Do, 




Di*di (or d^tti). 








Dfa, 


dai, 




d^ti. 




Da', 




d(a, 


dH, 




diSde {or d^tte). 








di'a, 


di&mo, 




domino, 








diamo. 


date, 




d^ste. 




date. 




diate. 


danno. 




diSdero {or d6ttero). 






diano or dfeno. 


4. StAre 


(6« 


5, a), to stand, st^tti, stdto ; star6. Imp. sub;, st^ssi. 


PRES. IND. 




PRET. IND. 




IMPER. 




PRES. SUBJ. 


Sto, 




St^tti, 








Stia, 


stid. 




st^sti, 




Sta', 




stfa. 


sta. 




st6tte, 








stfa. 


stiamo. 




st^mmo. 








stiamo. 


state, 




st^te. 




state. 




stiate. 


stinno. 




8t6ttero. 








stiano or stf ena 



BBCOITD CONJUGATION. 

5. Av^re, to have, ebbi, avtito ; avr6. See 63, b. 

6. Sap^re, to know, sSppi, saptito ; sapr6. 



PRES. 


IND. 


IMPER. 


PRES. 


SUBJ. 


So, 


sappiamo, 


Sippi, 


S&ppia, 


sappiamo, 


•fi. 


sap^te. 


sappiate. 


sappia. 


sappiate. 


sa, 


s&nno. 




sdppia. 


sappiano. 



7. Cad^re, to fall, cdddi, cadiito ; cadro or cader6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Cido (c&ggio), cadiamo (caggiamo), Cdda (caggia), cadiamo (caggilmo), 

c&di, cad^te, cada (caggia), cadiate, 

c&de, c&dono (ciggiono). cida (caggia), dLdano (caggiano). 
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8. Dovdre, to owe, dov^i {or dov^tti), doviito; dovr6. Imper. 

lacking. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Dfevo or dSbbo {or dfeggio), D6bba (d8ggia), 

d6vi, dfebba (d^ggia), 

dSve <>r dSbbe, d8bba (dSggia), 

dobbiamo (deggiamo) dobbiimo, 

dov^te, dobbiate, 

d^vono or d^bbono {or dSggiono).* d6bbiano (d^ggiano). 

9. Sed^re, to sit, sed^i or sed^tti, sediito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Si^do ^r sdggo, sediamo <7rseggiamo, Si^da or sSgga, sediamo or seggiamo, 

siSdi, sedate, siSda or s6gga, sediate, 

siSde, siddono or s^g^ono. siSda or sdgga, sildano or s6ggano. 

10. Ved^re, to see, vidi, vediito <7r vlsto ; vedrd.f 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

V6do (v6ggo or v^ggio), V^da (v^gga or v^ggia), 

v6di, vWa (v^gga <?r v^ggia), 

v^de, v6da (v6gga or v^ggia), 

vediamo (veggiamo), vediamo (veggiamo), 

ved^te, vediate (veggiate), 

v^dono (v^ggono or v^ggiono). v6dano (v^ggano or y^ggiano). 

11. Giac^re, to tie, gidcqui, giacit^to. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Giaccio, giacciamo, Giaccia, giacciamo, 

giaci, giac^te, giaccia, giacciate, 

giace, giacciono. giaccia, giacciano. 



1 2. Piac^re, to please : tike giac^re (11). 

13. Tac^re, to be silent: tike giac^re (11). 

14. Sol^re, to be wont, s61ito. Pret., fut., cond^ and imper. 

lacking. 

♦ Also dhno, denno. f Prawedere : prowederb. 
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FRES. IND. 

Sdglio, sogli&mo, 

sudli, solete, 

sudle, sdgliono. 



FRES. SUBJ. 

Sdglia, sogliamo, 

soglia, sogliate, 

soglia, sdgliano. 



15. Doldre, A? ^>z^^, d61si, doltito ; dorr6. 

FRES. IND FRES. SUBJ. 

Ddlgo or ddglio, dogliamo, D61ga or ddglia, doglilmo, 

dudli, dolete, ddlga or ddglia, dogli&te, 

du81e, ddlgano or ddgliono. ddlga or ddgiia, ddlgano or ddgliano. 



16. Riman^re, to remain, rimdsi, rimdsto or rimdso ; rimarr6. 



FRES. IND. 

Rimingo, rimanilmo, 

rimani, rimanete, 

rimane, rimangono. 



FRES. SUBJ. 



Rimanga, 

rimanga, 

rimanga, 



nmaniamo, 

rimaniate, 

rimangano. 



17. Tenure, to hold, t^nni, teniito; terr6. 



FRES. IND. 

TdngOy teniamo, 

tilni, tenete, 

tiSne, tingono. 



FRES. SUBJ. 

Tdnga, teniamo, 

tSnga, teniate, 

tSnga, tSngano. 



18. Val^re, to be worth, vdlsi, vaWto or vdlso ; varr6. 

FRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Valgo or yaglio, vaglilmo, Valga or vaglia, vagliamo, 

vali, valete, valga or vaglia, vagliite, 

vale, valgono or vagliono. valga or v&glia, v^gano or vagliano. 



19. Voldre, to wish, v611i, voltito ; voit6. 



FRES. IND. IMFER. 

Vftglio, vogliamo, Vogli, 

vudli, volete, vo^li£te. 

vudle, vdgliono. 



FRES. SUBJ. 

V6glia, vogliamo, 

vdglia, vogliate, 

vdglia, vdgliano. 
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20. Par^re, la seemy p&rvi, pardto or pdrso ; paird. 



PRES. IND. 

Paio, pariamo or pai4m(v 

pin, par6te, 

piLre, p&iono. 



PRES. SUBJ. 

Paia, pariimo or paUmo^ 

paia, pai&te, 

paia, paiano. 



21. Pot^re^ fif be able^ pot^i, potilto ; potr6. Imper. lacking. 



PRES. IND. 

P6s9e» posaiamo, 

puoi, potete, 

pa6f p6ssono. 



PRES. SUBJ. 

Pdssa» possiamo, 

pdssa, possiate, 

pdssa, pdssano. 



22. Persuad^re, to persuade ^ persudsi, persudso* 

23. Cal^re, t» mattery, dilse, calMo. ImpersonaL Fui.^ cond^^ 

emdimper. lacking. 



PRES. IND. 

Cale. 



PRES. SUBJ. 

OgUa. 



THIRD CONJUGATIOK. 
FIRST CLASS : -si, -so. 

24. Accendere, to lighty accdsi, acc6so. 

25. Alltidere, to allude, alllisi (aUud^i), oMsow 

26. Ardere, to burn, drsi, drso. 

27. Assidere, ^ besiege, assisi^ assiso. 

28. Chii^dere, to shut, chidsi, chii!iso. 

2^ Conquidere, to conquer, conquisi^ conquiso. 

30. Conttindere, to bruise, contdsi, contAso. 

31. C6rrere, to run, c6rsi, c6rso. 

32. Decidere, to decide, declsi, declso. 

33. Difendere, to defetui, dif^si (difend^i)^ difi^so (difendiito) 

34. Dhrldere, to divide, divisi, diviso. 

35. Elidere, to eUde, elisi, eliso. 
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36. Elt^dere^ to elude, t\b&\ (elud^i or eludiitti)« eltliso. 

37. Esplodere, io explode, esplosi, esploso. 

38. Intridere, io dilute, intrisi, intriso. 

39. Intrtidere, ^ intrude, intnjisi, intniso. 

40. Invddere, to invade, invisi, invdso. 

41. Ledere, to offend, lesi, leso, 

42. Liidere, to flay, Itisi, luso. 

43. Mergere, to plut^, mersi, xnexso. 

44. M6rdere, to Hte, mdrsi, mdrso. 

45. Of!endere, to offend, o^t€\, ofSteo. 

46. Perdere, to lose, perd^i or p^, perd^to or p^raa 

47. Prendere, to take, pr6si (prendd), pi^dso. 

48. Rddere^ to shave, r^ (lad^), rdso. 

49. Rendere, to render, r^ (rendti), x^^so (rend6to). 

50. Ridere, to laugh, rlsi, risa 

51. Rifiilgere, to shine, riftSilsi, rifdlso. 

52. R6dere, to gnaw, r6si, r6so. 

53. Sc^ndere, to descend, sc6si, sc^so. 

54. Scemere, to discern, scem^i or sc^rsi, scerndto or scirso. 

55. Sospendere, to suspend, sosp^si, sosp^so. 

56. SpArgere, to scatter, sp4rsi, sp^rso. 
5 7. Spendere, to spend, sp^si, sp6K>. 

58. Spergere, to disperse, spexsi, sperso* 

59. TSndere {trans,), to extend, t^si, t^so, 

60. Tergere, to wipe, tirsi, tferso. 

61. Uccidere^ to kill, uccisi, ucciso. 

More Irregular. 

62. Espfellere, to expel, esptilsi, espAlso. 

63. F6ndere, to melt, fiisi (fond^i), fiiso (fondtito). 

64. Chiedere, to ask, chi6si, chiesto. 

65. Nasc6ndere, to hide, nasc6si^ nasc6sto. 

66. P6rre, to put, pon^ndo, p6si, p6sto ; porr6. 
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PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Pongo, poniamo (ponghiamo), P6nga, poniamo (ponghiamo), 

poni, ponete. p6nga, poniate, 

p6ne, pdngono. p6nga, p6ngano. 

67. Risp6ndere, to ansiver, risp6si, risp6sto. 

SECOND CLASS : -si, -to. 

6^. Assorbere, ^ absorb, assorsi, assorto. 

69. Distinguere, to distinguish, distinsi, distinto. 

70. Ergere, to erect, ersi, erto. 

71. Fingere, to feign, finsi, finto. 

72. Frdngere, to break, frdnsi, frdnto. 

73. Consiimere, to consume, constinsi, constinto. 

74. Pdrgere, to present, p6rsi, p6rto. 

75. Redimere, to redeem, redensi (redim^i), redento. 

76. Scindere, to sever, scind^i or sclnsi, scindiito or scinto. 

77. Sc6rgere, to perceive, sc6rsi, sc6rto. 

78. S6rgere, to rise, s6rsi, s6rto. 

79. Spdndere, to spill, spinsi, spdnto. 

80. Sporgere, to project, sp6rsi, sp6rto. 

81. T6rcere, to twist, t6rsi, t6rto. 

82. Vincere, to conquer, vlnsi, vinto. 

83. V61gere, to turn, v61si, v61to. 

More Irregular. 

84. Ass61vere, to absolve, ass61si (assolv^tti), ass61to or assoWto. 

85. C6gliere (corre), to gather, c61si, colto; coglier6 ^r corr6. 

PKES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

C61go, cogliamo, Cdlga, cogliamo, 

c6gU, cogliete, c81ga, cogliate, 

cdglie, cdlgono. cdlga, c61gano. 

%6, Sc^gliere (sc^rre), to choose: like c6gliere (85). 
87. Sci6gliere (scidrre), to untie: Hke c6gliere (85). 
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SS. T6gliere (t6rre), io take: like c6gliere (85). 
89. Giiingere (gidgnere), to arrive y giiinsi, gitinto; giunger6 
(giugner6). 



PR£S. IND. 

Gidngo or gidgno, 
gidngi or gidgni, 
gidnge or gidgne, 
giungiamo or giugniamo, 
giungete or giugnete, 
gidngono or gidgnono. 



PRES. SUBJ. 

Gidnga or gidgna, 
gidnga or gidgna, 
gidnga or gidgna, 
giungiamo or giugniamo, 
giungiate or giugniate, 
gidngano or gidgnano. 



90. 
91. 
92. 

93- 
94. 

95- 



96. 

97- 
98. 

99. 

100. 



Cingere (clgnere), to gird: tike ^dngeie (89). 

Milngere (mtignere), to milk: like giiingere (89). 

Pidngere (pidgnere), to weep: Hke gitingere (89). 

Plngere (pignere), to paint: like giiingere (89). 

Ptingere (ptignere), to prick: Uke gitingere (89). 

Spegnere (spengere), to extinguish: like gitingere (89), 
except that the forms with gn are the usual ones through- 
out. 

Spingere (spignere), to push: like gitingere (89). 

Stringere (strignere), to bind: Uke gitingere (89). 

Tingere (tignere), to dye: like gitingere (89). 

Ungere (tignere), to anoint: like gitingere (89). 

Vellere (verre), to tear up, velsi, vfelto. 



PRES. IND. 

V6II0 or vSlgo, velliamo, 

vdlli, vellete, 

vdUe, vSllono or v^lgono. 



PRES. SUBJ. 

V^lla or vdlga, velliamo, 

v£lla or v61ga, velliate, 

v£lla or vSlga, vSllano or v61gano. 



lOI. 



102. 



THIRD CLASS : -ssl, -mo. 

Conn^ttere, to connect, conn^ssi (connett^i), connesso 

(connetttito) . 
Genuil6ttere^ to kneel, genufl^ssi, genuflesso. 
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103. Riflettere, to reflect,* riflett^i or riflessi, riflett6to or ri- 

flesso. 

104. M6ttere, to put, m^ssi or mlsi, m^sso. 

105. Disciitere, to discuss, disciissi, disciisso. 

106. Esprimere, to express, espressi, espresso, 

107. Fendere, to split, fend^i (fend6tti or fessi) , fenddto <v £^sso. 

108. Figgere (figere), ^fix, flssi (fisi), fisso (fiso) ^r fitto. 

109. Ril6cere, to shine, riliissi or riluc^i. Past part lacking, 
no. Succedere, to happen, success! or succed^i, successp or 

succediito. 

111. Mu6yere^ to move, movendo^ in6ssi, mosso. 

112. Scuotere, to shake, scotendo, sc6ssi, sc6sso, 

FOURTH CLASS : -ssi, -tto. 

113. AfSiggere^ /e? i^/W, afHissi, a^ditto. 

114. Cu6cere, to cook, cocendo, possi, cotto, 

115. Dirigere, to direct, diressi, dir^Uo. 

116. FrSggere, /^/rv, frissi, fritto. 

117. Leggere, to read, lessi, letto. 

1x8. Negligere, to neglect, neglessi, negletto, 

119. Proteggere, to protect, protessi, protetto. 

120. Reggere, to support, ressi, retto, 

121. Scrivere, to write, scrlssi, scritto. 

122. Strt^ggere^ to melt, strtissi, stnitto. 

MoR£ Irregular. 

123. Condtirre, to conduct, conducendo, condtissi, cond6tto; 

condurr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Conddco, condiici£ino, Conddca, conduciamo, 

conddci, conducete^ conddca, conduciate, 

conduce, conddcono. conddca, conddcano. 

^ When rifliitere means ''to reflect tight" it is irregular; when k means 
" to meditate " it is regular. 
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124. Trirre (trdere), to drag, traindo, tr&ssi, tritto; trarr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ, 

Traggo, traiamo or tragg^amo, Triigga, traiamo or traggiaoao, 

trai (traggi), traete, tr&gga, trai&te, 

trae (tragge), trIlggoBO. tr^igga, tri|s;aiio« 

NOT CLASSIFIED. 

125. B^re or b^^ere, to drinky bevendo, b^wi (bev^tti), be- 
vtito ; ber6 or bever6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Bevo or beo, beviamo or beiamo, Beva $r b6a, bevi&BO or bei&no, 
b^vi or bei, bevete or beete, beva or bea, beviate or beiate, 

b6ve or bee, bevono or beono. beva or bea, bevano or b^aoQ, 

126. Con6scere, A? know, con6bbi, conosciiito. 

127. Cr^scere, to grow, cr^bbi, crescitito. 

128. Ndscere, to be bom^ ndcqui, ndto. 

1 29. Nu6cere, to harm, nocendo, nocqui, nocit^to. 

130. Eslgere, to exact, esig6i, esdtto. 

131. Eslstere, to exist, esist^i, esistito. 

132. fessere, to be, fiii, stdto ; sar6. See 53, a (and 67, ^). 

133. Pi6vere, to rain, pi6vye (piov^), piovt^to. ImpersonaL 

134. R6mpere, to break, nippi, r6tto. 

135. S61vere, to undo^ solv^i (solv^tti), soltkto. 

136. Vivere, to live, vissi, vissiito or viviito. 

FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

137. Aprlre, to open, aprii or apersi, aperto. 

138. Coprlre, to cover: like aprlre (137). 

139. OiBire (offerlre), to offer, offrli (offerii) ^^roiiersi, ofRhto. 

140. Soffrire (sofferlre), to suffer: like offrire (139). 

141. Convertlre, to convert^ convertii or convSrsi, convertito or 

conv^rso. 
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142. Costruire (construire), to construct, co(n)strtissi or co(n)- 

struii, co(n)strulto or co(n)stnitto. 

143. Digerire, to digest, digerli, digerito or digesto. 

144. Esaurire, to exhaust, esaurii, esaurito or esdusto. 

145. Seppelllre, to bury, seppellli, seppellito or sep61to. 

146. Segulre, to follow, seguii, segulto. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

S^guo (si8guo), seguiamo, S6gaa (si@gua), seguiamo, 

s^gui (si6gui), segufte, sSgua (si^gua), seguiate, 

sSgue (si6gue), sdguono, si8gaono. s6gua (si^gua), s6guano (siSguano). 

147. Cuclre, to sew, cucii, cucito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Cdcio, cuci&mo, Cdcia, cuciimo, 

cdci, cucite, cdcia, cuciate, 

cdce, cdciono. cdcia, cdciano. 

148. Sdruclre ^r sdrusclre, to rip: like cucire (147). 

149. Empire or ^mpiere, to fill, empiendo, empli, empito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

£mpio (empisco), empiamo, Empia, empiamo, 

empi (empisci), empite, 6mpia, empiate, 

6mpie (emptsce), fmpiono (empfscono). ^mpia, 6mpiaiio. 

150. Morlre, to die, morii, mdrto ; morir6 or morr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Mttdio (mudro), mudia or mudra, 

mudri, madia or mudra, 

muSre, mudia or mu6ra, 

moriamo or muoiamo, moriamo or muoi&mo, 

morite, muoiate, 

mudiono (mudrono). mudiano or mudrano. 

151. Sparire, to disappear, sparii (spdrvi or spiLrsi), sparito 

(spdrso). 
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PRES. IND. 


PRES. SUBJ. 


Sparfsco (spaio). 


Sparisca (spaia). 


spaxisci. 


sparisca (spaia), 


sparisce. 


sparisca (spaia). 


spariamo, 


spariamo. 


sparite. 


spariate, 


spariscono (spiiono). 


spariscano (spiiano). 


152. Dire, to say, dicendo, dlssi, 


d^tto; dir6. 


PRF.S. IND. IMPER. 


PRES. SUBJ. 


Dico, diciamo, Di, 


Dica, diciamo. 


dfci, dfte, dite. 


dfca, diciate. 


dice, dfcono. 

i 

i<^. Salire. ^ ascend, salfi or sdl 


dica, dfcano. 
si. salito. 



PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

S£lgo (salisco), sali&mo or sagliamo, S£lga (salisca), saUamo or sagli&mo, 

sali (salisci), salite, saiga (salisca), sagliate, 

sale (salisce), salgono (saliscono). saiga (salisca), salgano (saliscano). 

154. Venire, U> conuy v^nni, ventito ; verr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

VIngo, veni&mo, V6nga, veniamOy 

vilni, venfte, v^nga, veniate, 

vidne, v8ngono. vSnga, vSngano. 

155. Udire, to hear^ udii, udito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Odo, adi£mo, Oda, udi&mo, 

ddi, udfte, dda, udiate, 

dde, ddono. dda, 6dano. 

156. Uscire (escire), to go out, uscii, uscito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

£lsco, usciamo, Esca, usci&mo, 

6sci, ttscfte, €sca, usciate, 

fisce, £scono. Ssca, ftK»no. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF IRREGULAR AND 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

93. Following is a list of the Italian irregular and de- 
fective verbs. With every defective verb is a list of its 
existing forms. Every irregular verb is followed by a 
number referring to the list beginning on page 88. Com- 
pound verbs have, in general, been excluded from this list, 
unless they differ in conjugation from the simple verbs from 
which they come (see 68, a). The commonest prefixes are: 
a- (corresponding to the preposition a), after which the 
simple verb doubles its initial consonant ; as^ (= Latin 
ais) ; com-y con-^ co-^ cor- (= prep, con) ; de-^ di- (= prep, di) ; 
dis- (= Lat. diS') ; ^-, es^ (= Lat. ex) ; im-, in- (= prep, iti) ; 
(h (= Lat. ob)y after which the verb generally doubles its 
initial consonant ; per (= prep, peii) ; pre- (=^ Lat. pre^ or 
prae-) ; pro- (= Lat pro^ ; r-, re-y ri- (= Lat. re-) ; s- (= Lat. 
eX' or diS') ; so- or su- (= Lat. sud), after which the verb 
generally doubles its initial consonant ; scpm-, sopr- (= prep. 
sSprd) ; sor- (= prep, sti) ; sos- (= Lat. sub) ; sotto-^ soft- (= 
prep. sStto) ; tra- {— prep, trdj. 



Accadere, see cadere, 7. 

AccSndere, 94. 

Accdrgere, se^ 8c6rgere, 77. 

Acquisire {defect,) : acquisfto. 

Adddrre, see conddrre, 123. 

Afflfggere, 113. 

Algere (defecL) : Fret £lsi, etc. 

Allddere, 25. 

Ancfdere, see ucddere, 61. 

Andare, I. 

Angere (defect.) : Pres. &nge, angono. 



Anndttere, see conn^cnre, lOI. 

A]itived6re, Past Part, only antivc- 
ddto, otherwise like ved^re, 10. 

Apparire, see sparlre, 151. 

Appdndere, see sospdndere, 55. 

Apr(re, 137. 

Ardere, 26. 

Arrdgere {defect^: arroglndo; ar- 
rdso or arrdto; Pres. arrdge; Imp^ 
arrogeva; Pret. arrdse, arrdsero. 

Asc6ndere, see scindere, 53. 
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Asc6ndere, set nascdndere, 65. 

Assidere, 27. 

Assistere, see esfstere, 131. 

Assdlvere, 84. 

Assdrbere, 68. 

Assdmere, see constimere, 73. 

Avere, 5. 

Bere, 125. 

Bevere, see bere, 125. 

Cadere, 7. 

Cal6re, 23. 

C£pere {defeat,) : Pres, cape; hnp. 

capeva. 
Cfidere, generally regular^ sometimes 

has a Pret. c@ssi. 
Chfirere (defect.) : Pres. chSro, ch^. 
Chiddere, 64. 
Chiddere, 28. 
Cmgere, 90. 

Circoncfdere, see deddere, 3«. 
Cdgliere, 85. 
C6lere (^^^/.) . col(ndo,c61to; Pres, 

cdlo, cdle. 
Comparire, see sparfre, 151. 
Compnmere, see esprimere, 106. 
Conc8dere, see sacddere, 1 10. 
Concdtere, see discdtere, 105. 
Conddrre, 123. 
Conndttere, loi. 
Con6scere, 126. 
ConquCdere, 29. 
Consfstere, see esfstere, 131. 
Const&re is reg. 
Construire, 142. 
Consdmere, 73. 
Contrastare is reg, 
ControvSrtere {defect,) : Pres, and 

Imp, regular, 
Contdndere, 30. 
ConvSrgere, reg, verb, has no Past Part, 



ConvertCre, 141. 

Copnre, 138. 

Cdrre, see cdgliere, 85. 

C6rrere, 31. 

Corrisp6ndere, see risp6ndart^ 67. 

Costru(re, 142. 

Crescere, 127. 

Cudcere, 114. 

Cucire, 147. 

Dare, 3. 

Decfdere, 32. 

Deddrre, see conddrre, 123. 

DeUnquere, reg, verb, has no Past 

Part., and its Pret, (which is de- 

linquetti) is rare. 
Deprfmere, see espdmere, 106. 
Desfstere, see esfstere> 131. 
DifSndere, 33. 
Digerire, 143. 
Dfre, 152. 
Dingere, 115. 

Discendere, see scendere, 53. 
Discdtere, 105. 
Diss81vere, see sdlvere, 135. 
Dissuadere, see persuadere, 22. 
Distare, reg. in Pres. of all moods, 

Pres, Port, lacking, othentdse Hke 

stdre, 4. 
Distfnguere, 69. 
Distrdggere, see strdggere, 122. 
Divedere (defect) : only Infin, used, 
Divfdere, 34. 
Dol6re, 15. 
Dov6re, 8. 

£18ggere, see 16g^[ere, T17. 
Elidere, 35. 
Elddere, 36. 

£mpiere, see empire, 149. 
Empfre, 149. 
£rgere, 70. 
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Erfgere, see dirigere, 115. 

Esaurire, 144. 

Escire, see uscfre, 156. 

Esclddere, see chiddere, 2S. 

Esigere, 130. 

Esistere, 131. 

EspSllere, 62. 

Esplddere, 37. 

Esprimere, 106. 

l£ssere, 132. 

Estinguere, see distfnguere, 69. 

EstSllere (defect.): Fret, and Past 
Fart, lacking; rest regular. 

Fare, 2. 

Flndere, 107. 

Fifidere {defect.): Fres. fifido, fifidi, 
fi8de, fiSdono; Fut.^ Cond.^ Imper., 
and Fast Fart, lacking; rest regu- 
lar. 

Figgere, 108. 

Fingere, 71. 

Folcire (defect.): Fres. f6lce; Imp, 
Subj. folcfsse. 

F6ndere, 63. 

Frangere, 72. 

Frfggere, 116. 

Fdngere (defect.): Fres., Imp., and 
Fut. regular. 

Genufl^ttere, 102. 

Giacere, 11. 

Gire (defect^: Fres. gfte; Imper., 
gite; Fres. Subj., giamo, giate; 
Fres. Fart, lacking; rest regular, 

Gidngere, 89. 

illddere, see Iddere, 42. 

ImpSllere, see espSllere, 62. 

Imprimere, see eaprimere, 106. 

Incidere, see decJdere, 32. 

Incdtere, see discdtere, 105. 

Inddrre, see conddrre, 123. 



Insistere, see es(stere, 131. 

Instare is reg, 

Instrufre, see construire, 142. 

Interc8dere, see succldere, 1 10. 

Intridere, 38. 

Introddrre, see conddrre, 123. 

Intrddere, 39. 

Invadere, 40. 

Inval^re, Fast Fart, only invalso, 

otherwise like val^re, 18. 
Ire (defect.) : Fres. £te ; Imp. regU' 

lar ; Fret, fati, (ste ; Fut. iremo, 

irete, iranno; Imper. (te; Imp. 

Subj. isse, iste, issero; Fast Fart. 

(to. 
Istrufre, see costrufre, 142. 
Lecere, see Ucere. 
L^dere, 41. 
I^ggere, 117. 
Lfcere (defect.) : Fres. Ifce or lece ; 

Fast part, licito or lecito. 
Ldcere (defect.) : Fast Fart, lacking, 

also first per s. sing, of Indie, Fres. 

and Fret.; rest regular. 
Lddere, 42. 

Mantenere, see tenure, 17. 
MSrgere, 43. 
Mettere, 104. 
Mdlcere (defect.) : Fres, mdlce; Imp. 

molc^va. 
Mdrdere, 44. 
Moiire, 150. 
Mu6vere, iii. 
Mdngere, 91. 
Nascere, 128. 
Nasc6ndere, 65. 
Negligere, 118. 
Nudcere, 129. 
OffBndere, 45. 
Offerfre, see offirire, 139. 
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OflWre, 139. 

Olire {defect^ : Imp, oliva, olivi, oUva, 

olivano. 
OppHmere, see espdmere, 106. 
Ostare is reg, 
Parere, 20. 

Pave {defect^ Infin, not found), 
Percipere {defect^ : Pres,, Imp., and 

Fut, regular ; Past Part. perc6tto. 
Percudtere, see scudtere, 112. 
Pfirdere, 46. 

Pennanere, see rimanere, 16. 
Persfstere, see esfstere, 1 31. 
Persuadere, 22. 
Piac^re, 12. 
Piangere, 92. 
PIngere, 93. 
PiSvere, 133. 
PSrgere, 74. 
P<5rre, 66. 

Possedere, see 8ed6re, 9. 
Potere» 21. 

Precfdere, see deddere, 32. 
PrSndere, 47. 

Presdmere, see consdmere, 73. 
Froddrre, see conddrre, 123. 
ProtSggere, 119. 
Prowed^re, Fut. and Cond. uncon- 

tracted, otherwise like ved6re, 10. 
Prddere, reg. verb, has no Past Part., 

and first and second persons are 

rare throt^hout, 
Pdngere, 94. 

Raccdgliere, see cdgliere, 85. 
Radere, 48. 

Raggidngere, see gidngere, 89. 
RScere {defect.) : Pres. r6ce, rSciono. 
Recfdere, see deddere, 32. 
Redfmere, 75. 
Rdggere, 120. 



RSndere, 49. 

Rep^Uere, see esp6Uere, 62. 

Reprfmere, see esprfmere, 106. 

Resistere, see esistere, 131. 

Restate is reg, 

Ridere, 50. 

Riddrre, see conddrre, 123. 

Riddere {defect.): Pres. riSdo, rildi, 
ridde, ri8dono; Imp. rediva; Pret. 
redi, redirono; Pres. Sub;, ri^da, 
riSdano; Imp. Sub/, riedisse. 

Rifldttere, 103. 

Rifdlgere, 51. 

Rildcere, 109. 

Rimanere, 16. 

Risdivere (to dissolve), see sdlvere, 

135- 
Risdivere {to determine), see aasdl- 

vere, 84. 

Risp6ndere, 67. 

Ristare, see stare, 4. 

R6dere, 52. 

R6mpere, 134. 

Salfre, 153. 

Sapere, 6. 

Scegliere, 86. 

Scendere, 53. 

Sc^mere, 54. 

Scerre, see scegliere, 86. 

Scfndere, 76. 

Scidgliere, 87. 

Scidrre, see scidgliere, 87. 

ScommSttere, see mettere, 104. 

Scoprtre, see coprire^ 138. 

Scdrgere, 77. 

Scrfvere, 121. 

Scudtere, 112. 

Sdrudre, 148. 

Sdrusdre, see sdrudre, 148. 

Sedere, 9. 
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Seddrre, sgi( conddrre, 123. 

Seguire, 146. 

Seppellire, 145. 

S8rpere {defect^: serplndo; Prei, 
sdrpo, s8rpi, sdrpe, sftrpono; Imp* 
regular; Pres, Sudj\ sdrpt, sdrpano. 

Silere {defect:) : Pres, sfli, sQe. 

Soflfdlcere (defect.): Pres. soff61ce; 
Pret. soS6\se; Past Part. Sf^Sito. 

Soiferire, se^ sofirke, 140. 

Soffrire, 140. 

Solere, 14. 

S61vere, 135. 

Sopprimere, see esprfmcre, 106. 

Soprastare, see stare, 4. 

S6rgere, 78. 

SospSndere, 55. 

Sostare, is reg. 

Sottostare, see stare, 4. 

Sowertire, see convertfre, 141. 

Spandere, 79. 

Spargere, 56. 

Sparire, 151. 

Sptgnere, 95. 

SpSndere, 57. 

Spargere, 58. 

Sptngere, 96. 

Spdrgere, 80. 

Stare, 4. 

Stridere, reg. verb^ kas no Past Pari. 

Stringere, 97. 

Strdggere, 122. 

SuccSdere, no. 

Sdggere, reg. veri, kas no Past Part. 

Sussistere, see esistere, 131. 

Tacere, 13. 



Tangere (defect.) : Pres. Uhige. 

Tdndere (trans.), 59. 

T8ndere (intrans,), reg. verh, kat no 

Past Part. 
Tenere, 17. 
Tfirgere, 6a 
Tingere, 98. 
Tdgliere, 88. 
TdUere (defect.) : Pres. tdUi, t6Ue ; 

Pres. Suly. tSlla. 
Tfircere, 81. 
Tdrpere (defect.) : Pres. tdipo, tdrpi, 

tdrpe, tdrpono ; Pres. Suij. tdrpa. 
Tdrre, see tdgliere, 88. 
Traddrre, see conddrre^ 123. 
Traere, see trdrre, 124. 
Trarre, 124. 
Uccidere, 61. 
Udire, 155. 
Ungere, 99. 
Urgere (defect.): Pres. dige ; Imp. 

urgeva, urgevano ; Imp. Subf, nr- 

gesse, ui^teero. 
UscCre, 156. 
Valere, 18. 
Vedere, la 
VfiUere, 100. 
Venire, 154. 
VSrre, see vllkre, loa 
Vfgere (defect.): Pres. Tfge; Imp. 

vigfeva. 
Vilip^ndere, see sotptndere, 55. 
Vfncere, 82. 
Vfvere, 136. 
Vol6re, 19. 
Vaigere, 83. 
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A, to, at, in. 

A\ ^ al, etc, = a + art* 

Abbellito, beautified. 

Accompaign^e, accompany. 

Acedrgersi, perceive. 

Acqua, water. 

Ad| see A. 

Affacci^si, place ooe^s self {mt a 

window), 
Affrettdre, hasten. 
AgguaatAre, seize. 
Agostfno, Gus. 
Albero, tree. 
Ale, wing. 
Al^tta, little wing. 
Alettina, little wing. 
Alfredo, Alfred. 
Allontan^e, send off. 
Alldra, then. 
^Itro, other. 
Am^o, bitter. 
AxLOhet also, even. 
And^, see And^e. 
And^e, go, to go, going. 
And^sene, go away. 
And^to, gone. 
Andllo, ring. 
Anim^e, animal. 
Animallno, little creature. 
Antico, old. 
Ape, bee. 
App^na, hardly. 



Ai^Osta, on purpose. 
Aria, air. 

Arricchito, enriched. 
Arriv^e, arrive. 
Arriv^to, having arrived. 
Asino, ass. 
Aasalire, attack. 
Assiaalo, wormwood. 
Assoltito, absolute. 
Attimo, flash. 
Avtoti a, in front of. 
Av^re, have. 
Awed^rsi di, perceive. 
Aziondocia, from Asldne. 
Azidne, action. 
B^bbo, father, papa. 
Bad^e, keep. 
Bagn^e, bathe. 
Bambino, child. 
B^baro, barbarian. 
Barbdne, water-spaniel. 
Bardne, baron. 
Bastdne, stick. 
Bel, see Bdllo. 
BelliMimo, veiy beautiful. 
B6II0, beautiful, fine, kind. 
Ben, see Bdne. 
B6ne, well, nicely, much. 
Bdne, good (noun), 
Bdcca, mouth. 
Bdve, ox. 
BrdLvo, worthy. 
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BrilUbre, shine. 

Brtitto, ugly. 

Bucdto, pricked. 

Bugia, lie. 

Bdio, dark. 

Budno, good. 

Buttdre, throw. Buttdr giii ■ 

swallow. 
Cad^re, fall. 
Calz6ni, trousers. 
Can, see Ctoe. 
Ctoe, dog, 
Cap^ce, capable. ^ 
C^po, head. Da cdpo, daccdpo 

once more. " 
CappdUo, hat. ^ 
Carlom^igno, Charlemagne. '^ 
C^ne, flesh. 
C^a, house, home. - 
Casc^e, £edl. 
Cass^tta, drawer. 
Cassettdne, bureau. 
Castdilo, castle. 
Cattivo, bad, naughty. 
Ceiia, trick. 
Cdnto, a hundred. 
Cerc^e, search. 
Cdrto, certain, some. 
Cesptiglio, bush. 
Che, who, which, that 
Che, what. Che cdsa = what. 
Che, that. 
Che, than. 

Chi . . . chi, one . . . another. 
Chiaxn^e, call. 
Chlcca, sweetmeat 
Ci, there. 
Cinque, five. 



Citt4, city. 

Cittadino, citizen. 

C6da, tail. 

Cdgli, col, etc, = con + art. 

Cdgliere, catch, pick. 

Cdllo, neck. 

C6me, as, like, how, when. 

Cominci^e, begin. 

Comm^ttere, commit 

Compdgno, companion. 

Comtine, town. Comtim = com- 
mons. 

Con, with. 

Confdtti, candy. 

Condscere, know, find out. 

Cdnte, count. 

Continovam^nte, continually. 

Continue, continual. 

C6nto, count. 

Cdrpo, body. 

Corrdggersi, reform. 

Cdsa, thing. Cdsa piSibblica = gov- 
ernment 

Cosi, so, thus. 

Creatdra, creature. 

Credere, believe. 

CiU, whom, whose. 

CuriositiL, curiosity. 

Curidso, curious, funny. 

Da, by, from, as to. Ddlle pdrti 
— at the sides. 

Daccdpo, see C6po. 

D^ dal, etc, = da + art, 

D^e, give, look. 

De', d^gli, d^i, del, etc^^^art, 

Desiddrio, desire. 

D^tto, said, told. 

Di, of, than, to, with. 
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Dicdrto, surely. 

Di didtro, from behind. 

Didci, ten. 

Didtro, behind, after. DidiHro=. 

from behind. DUtro a = after. 
Dintdrni, neighborhood. 
Dio, God. 
Dire, say, speak. 
Dirltto, right 
DiBc6r80, talk. 
Diaobbedidnte, disobedient. 
Disper^to, desperate. 
DiBt&Qza, distance. 
Diatrtiggere, destroy. 
Diaubbididnte, disobedient. 
Ditino, from Dlto. 
Dito, finger. Dito grdsso = thumb. 
Divent^e, become. 
D6dici, twelve. 
Dol6re, pain. 
D6po, after. 
Ddve, where. 
Dov^re, ought, must 
Dtie, two. 
Ddnque, therefore. 
Dortote, during. 
Hf and. 
flcco, this is. 
Ed, and. 
Enrico, Henry. 
£s8a, it. 
£B8e, them. 
ilssere, be. iissere per = be 

about to. 
ftosl, them. 
]&iso, it. 
FdUo, fault 
FandtUlo, child. 



F^e, make, let. 

FarfWa, butterfly. 

Fasciibre, bandage. 

Fdrro, iron. 

Figliudlo, child, son. 

Figures!, imagine. 

Finchd non, until. 

FindBtra, window. 

Finlre, finish. 

Fine a, up to. 

Fidre, flower. 

Fiorfto, flowery. 

Fir6nze, Florence. 

Firmam^nto, firmament 

Fdglia, leaf. 

F6nte, fountain. 

Forestidro, foreign. 

Fra, between, in, to. 

Fr^ddo, cold. 

Frdnte, forehead. 

Frtitto, fruit. 

Fugglre, flee. 

Fudri, out 

Fdria, haste. 

Gdmba, leg. 

GkUnbo, stem. 

GAtto, cat. 

Ghenitdri, parents. 

QAk, already. 

Giardlno, garden. 

GMgUo, lily. 

GKorg^tto, Georgie. 

Gidrno, day. 

QAx6Xt see Gir^e. 

Gir^e, go around. 

GUr^to, gone around. 

Giro, turn, circuit 

Giro giro a, round and round. 
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Giti, down. 

Oiudlzio, judgment, idea. 

GU, the. 

OU. it. 

Gli, to him. 

Glie, see Gli, lie. 

Gldbo, globe. 

Gk>16sO; glutton, greedy. 

GoveriULto, governed. 

Grdade, big. 

GkrandlBsimo, very big. 

Grldo, shout. 

GrdsBo, big. 

Ghiardtaii, refrain. 

I, the. 

n, the. 

niumindto, illumined. 

n qu^e, who. 

Imperatdre, emperor. 

Impdroi empire. 

In, in. 

Inf^ttd, in fact. 

Infinitam^nte, infinitely. 

Infino, even. 

Infoc^to, blazing. 

Ingordigia, gluttony. 

Insegn^e, teach. 

Insdtto, insect 

Insidme, together. 

Insdnima, in short. 

Intendim^nto, intelligence. 

Int6rno, around {adv,), 

Intdrno a, around {prep,). 

Invasidne, invasion. 

Ispir^e, inspire. 

L', see La, Le, Lo. 

Zia, the. 

La, it, her. 



LIL, there. Di ld= there. 

Lacer^e, tear. 

Lddra, thief. 

Lddro, robber. 

L^bnpo, flash. 

Lanc^tta, hand. 

LascUure, leave, let, let go. 

Lascidto, let. 

Lavor^e, work. 

Le, the. 

Le, to her, to it. 

Le, them. 

Ledne, lion. 

Ldsto, quick. 

Le v^e, take away. Levdrsi (wiih 

direct object) = get rid of. 
Levdto, up. 
Id, them. 
Li, there. 
Libero , free. 
Lo, the. "*" 
Lo, him, it. 

Longob^do, Longobard. 
Lonttoo, distant. 
Ldro, them, their. 
Ltice, light. 
Lucdrtola, lizard. 
Ldi, him, he. 
Ldme, light. 
Lumindao, luminous. 
Ldna, moon. 
Ma, but. 
Mddre, mother. 
Maestdso, majestic. 
Madstra, school-mistress. 
Madstro, school-master. 
Biggie, May. 
Maggidre, larger. 
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Bff^ ever. Non md$ = never. 
Mal^no, harm. Far, maidum 

= mischief-makizig. 
Maldta, iU. 
Maldicdnte, gossip. 
Sff^e, badly, iU. 
M£le, wicked. 
Bl&mma, mother, mamma. 
Mand^e, send. 
Mangiibre, eat 
Manidra, manner. 
Mtoo, hand* 
Mattina, mornixi^ 
M^no, less. 
M^nto, chin. 
M^ntre, while. 
Meravigli680, wonder^* 
Met^ h^f. 
M^ttere, put. Miiiersi ^\xgmi 

put on. 
Mdzzo, hal£ 
Mdzzo, middle. In tfUstsB a = in 

the middle of. 
Iflilidne, million. 
MinaoQi4ra, threaten. 
Mindre, smaller. 
Mintito, minute* 
M^o, my. 
Mddo, way. 
Molest^e, annoy. 
M61ti, many. 
M61to, much. 
Mdrdere, bite. 
Mdsca, fly. 
M68tra, &ce. 
Mticio, puss, cat. 
Mtiro, wall. 
Mut^e, change. 



Nascdato, hidden* 

NiiBo, nose. 

N6to, bom. 

Ke, of it, for it. 

TXhi nor. 

Nt^ft, nel, ^^. = in + «r/* 

Namm^BO, even. 

Neaatino, nobody. 

NicooUnOr Nicholas, Nick. 

Nido, nest. 

Ko» no. Di no =s no. 

Kdbile, noble. 

Nobilt^, nobility. 

N6i, we, us. 

N6ia, trouble. 

Non, not. Non . • . cJu = only* 

Ndatro, our» 

Ndtte, night. 

Ndve, nine. 

Ndlla, nothing. 

NtUnero, number. 

O, or. 

O, oh. 

6cchio, eye. 

Occhidne, from 6oohio. 

Oddre, odor. 

dgni, every. 

Ogntino, everybody. 

Oltre, beyond, over. 

(ira, now. 

<3ra, hour. 

Oram^, at last 

Orlgine, origin. 

bro, gold. 

Oroldgio, watch. 

6tto, eight 

Padroncino, little master. 

PaUizzo, palace. 
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Panidre, basket. 

Panierino, from Panidre. 

P^Uini, clothes. 

Par^oohio, some. 

Par^re, seem. 

P^brte, part, side. DdUe pdrti^ 

at the sides. A quhta pdrte = 

to this time. 
Participle, participate. 
P^bMO, step. 
Pdtto, condition. A pdtto che = 

on condition that 
Pel = per iL 
Pens^e, think. 
Per, for, in order to, on account 

of, through, by. 
Perohd, why, because. 
P6rdere, lose. 
Perdon^e, pardon. 
Perm^sso, permission. 
Per6, therefore, however. 
P^Boe, fish. 
Pdtto, chest. 
Pliknta, plant. 
Picchi^e, strike. 
Picclno, tiny, small. 
Piccolo, little, smalL 
Pidde, foot. 
Pidno, full. 
Pigli^e, take. 
Pinna, fin. 
Piti, more, most 
Po', little. 
POi, then, too. 
Port^e, take, bring. 
Pot^re, can, be able. 
Pdvero, poor. 
Prftndere, take. 



Prdsso, near. 
Prdato, early. 
Pretdndere, expect 
Preval^re, prevail. 
Prime, first. 
Pr6nto, quick. 
Pdbblico, public 
Ponire, punish. 
Ptinto, point. 
Quadrdpede, quadruped. 
Qiidlche, some. 
Qualchedtino, somebody* 
Qualcdsa, anything. 
Qualctino, somebody. 
Qudle, see II quale. 
Qudndo, when. 
Qndnto, as much. 
Qaatt6rdici, fourteen. 
Qudttro, four. 
Que', qu^i, //. of Qntfllo. 
Qu^gli, pL of Qn^Uo. 
Quel, see Quelle. 
Qu^Uo, that 
Qu^Bto, this. 
Qui, here. Di qui = here. 
Quindi, therefore. 
Raccontdre, relate. 
Raggitingere, overtake. 
Ragidne, reason. 
Raadnte, close. 
Recreazi6ne, recess. 
Refezi6ne, lunch. 
Rdggere, stand, endure. 
Reapirdre, breathe. 
RdttUe, reptile. 
Riccdrdo, Richard. 
Ricominci^e, begin again. 
Ricorddrai, remember. 
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Rfdere, laugh. 

Riga, line. Di prima riga = first- 
class. 
Righettfna, little mark. 
Rimand^e, send back. 
Riman^re, remain. 
Rimedi^e a, atone for. 
Rimprover^e, reprove. 
Ripdtere, repeat. 
RipOao, rest. 
RiBp6ndere, reply. 
Risputdre, spit again. ' 

Rdmpere, break. 
Rdaa, rose. 
Rot6ndo, round. 
Rub^e, steal. 
8aiiguin680, bloody. 
Sap^re, know, hear. 
Sopordocio, /r^M Sap6re. 
Bapdre, taste. 
B^BO, stone. 
Scapp^e, run away. 
Scdna, scene. 
Bounder, see Bc^ndere. 
Bc^ndere, descend. 
Bcudla, school. 
Be, if, whether. 
Be, see Bi 

Bd, itself, himself, herself. 
Becdndo che, according as. 
Begn^to, marked. 
Begnlre, turn out 
Bdi, six. 

Sdmpre, always. 
Ben^se, Sienese. 
Bentire, taste, hear. 
B^nza, without 
Bdrpe, snake. 



Benritdre, servant 

Besstota, sixty. 

Bdtte, seven. 

Bfaociat^glne, impudence. 

Bi, himself, herself, itself. 

Bi, yes, so. 

Bigndra, lady. 

Bigndre, gentleman. 

Bignorla, rule. 

Blmile, like. 

Bmisur^to, boundless. 

BoAve, sweet 

Bolam^nte, only. 

Bdle, sun. 

Boll^cito, early, brisk. 

Bdlo, alone. 

Bommdto, added. 

Bdpra, on, above. Di sdpra^ 

up, above. 
Bordlla, sister. 
Borelllna, front SordUa. 
Bdrte, lucky. 
Bospettdre, suspect 
Bospdtto, suspicion. 
BoBt^gno, support 
Bdtto, under. Di sdtto = down, 

underneath. 
Bparlre, disappear. 
Bpfcchio, slice. 
Bpfna, thorn. 
Bpntdre, spit. 
Btdnsa, room. 
Btdre, stay, stand. 
Bt^lla, star. 
Bt^BBO, himself. 
Bt^BBO, same. 
Bt^BBO, even. 
Btracoldre, tear. 
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Btr^tto, close^ tight 

StrilULre, scream. 

8u, on, up. 

8u', volt etc. =: su + art^ 

Stibito, at once. 

8tio, its, his, her. 

T^to, so much, so, much. 

TiUito . . . quAntOk both . . . aad. 

Te, thee, you. 

Tdmpo, time. 

Tentito, held. 

Tdrra, earth, ground, kad. 

Territdrio, territory. 

Ti, thee, you. 

Tir^e, throw, draw. TirArfuM, 
take out. 

T6cco, one o^clock. 

TonUb-e, return, returning. 

T6mo tdrno a, round and round. 

ToBC^o, Tuscan. 

Tra, among, to. 

Tranquillam^nte, tranquilly. 

Tr Atto : a un trdtt^ ^ all at once. 

Travers^e^ cross. 

Tre, three. 

TrMioi, thirteen. 

Trdnco, trunk. 

Trov^e, find. 

Tu, thou, you. 

Ttio, thy, your. 

Tdtto, all. Per /i^/^s every- 
where. TMiediie=boih;tiMi 
e tre — all three ; etc, 

UocelUno, from UocdUo. 

Uccdllo, bird. 

Un, a, one. 



ifna, a, one. 

if ndioir eleven. 

Xfno, a, one. 

U6vo, ^^. 

Url^e, yeU. 

Xfacio, door. 

Vasaoinor tray. 

Ved^re, see. 

VentiquAttro, twenty-four. 

Verity truth. 

V^ro, true. 

V^BOOvo, bishop. 

Vdapa, wasp. 

Veatire, dress. 

Via, off, away, so forth. Senm- 

times used instead of a verb of 

motion. 
ViAggio, way, journey. 
Vicino, near. 
Vidla, violet. 
Vidttola, path. 
Viae, face. 
VlBpo, lively. 
ViziAcoio» from Vliio. 
Vizio, vice. 
V6ce, voice. 
Vdglia, desire. 
Vol^re, wish. 

Volontaaiaii&tfiit6» voluntarfly. 
Vdlta, time. 
Volt^, see Volt^a. 
Volt^e, turn. 
Z^Unpa, paw, foot 
Zampfna, little paw. 
Zanz^a, mosquito. 
ZimbdUo, laughing-stock. 
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A, un, uno, una. 

Africa, AfFrica. 

After, d6po. 

Ago, fa. 

Aim, mirdre. 

Air, dria. 

All, tdtto. 

Alone, sdlo. 

Although, sebb6ne. 

Always, s6mpre. 

Amaze, meraviglidre. 

America) America. 

An, see A. 

Ancient, antfco. 

And, e. 

Another, un dltro. 

April, aprfle, m. 

Aroand, intdrno. 

As, c6me. 

As ... as, quinto, tdnto . . . e<5n^e. 

Asia, Asia. 

At, a. 

Attach, attaccdreir 

August, agdsto. 

Be, ^ssere, irreg, (53, a). 

Beram, trave, m, or f* 

Beast, bdstia. 

Beautiful, b^llo. 

Because, perch^. 

Begin, comincidre. 

Believe, credere. 

Big, gr6sso. 



Bird, ucc^llo. 

Black, ndro. 

Blood, sdngue, m. 

Boil, bollfre. 

Born, ndto. PL : ndti, m. ; ndte,/. 

Boy, ragdzzo. 

Branch, rdmo. 

Bread, pdne, m. 

Brother, frat^llo, m. 

Bubble, vescich^tta. 

But, ma. 

By, da. By ckance = per cdso. 

Call, chiamdre. 

Capital, capitdle,/*. 

Car, vagdne, m. 

Care, cilra. 

Carriage, carr6zza. 

Carry, portdre. 

Case, cdso. 

Ceiling, pdlco. 

Chance, cdso. By chance^ per 

cdso. 
Charged, cdrico. 
Charity, cari^,/*. 
Charles, Cdrlo. 
Choose, scdgliere, itreg, 
Christopher, Cristdforo. 
Circle, tdndo. 
City, cittk,/. 
Cloud, ndvola. 
Club, bastdne, m. 
Coat, dbito. 
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Collect, racc6gliere, irreg. 

Columbus, Coldmbo. 

Come back, torndre. 

Companion, compdgno. 

Confined, tendto. 

Construct, costrufre, irreg. 

Continue, seguitdre. 

Contrary, contrdrio. 

Cool, raffredddrsi. 

Comer, cdnto. 

Country, pa^se, m. 

Cover, coprfre, irreg. 

Creature, animdle, m. 

Crumb, brfciola. 

Crush, schiaccidre. 

Dark, bdio. 

Day, gidrno. 

December, dic6mbre, m. 

Dense, denso. 

Department, dipartimdnto. 

Discover, scoprfre, irreg. 

Distance, dist;inza. 

Divide, divfdere, irreg. 

Do, fdre, irreg. 

Dominion, domfnio. 

Door, dscio. 

Down, giu. 

Dream, sogndre. 

Drop, gdcciola. Drop by drop 

a gdcciola a gdcciola. 
Duke, ddca, m. 
Dungeon, cdrcerefy. 
Dust, pdlvere,/*. 
Earn, guadagndre. 
Earth, t^rra. 

Eight hundred, ottoc^nto. 
Eighty, ottdnta. 
Either . . . or, o . . . o. 



Emmanuel, Emmanuele. 
Emperor, imperatdre, m. 
Empty, vudto. 
End, termindre. 
Enemy, nemfco. 
Escape, scappdre. 
Europe, £ur6pa. 
Even, dnche. 
Ever, mdi. 
Every, 6gni. 
Everything, tdtto. 
Everywhere, per tiStto. 
Eye, noun, 6cchio. 
Eye, vb., occhidre. 
Fall, caddta. 
Family, famfglia,/. 
Far, lontino. 

Father, pddre, m., bdbbo. 
February, febbrdio. 
Fief, feudo. 
Fifth, qufnto. 
Find, trovdre. 
Finger, dfto. PL dfta, /. 
Fire, fu6co. 
First, prfmo. 
Five, cinque. 
Flat, pidtto. 
Fiee, fuggfre. 
Flower, fidre, m. 
Fly, voldre. 
Food, mangidre, m. 
For, per. For yourself {conjunc- 
tive) = vi, si. 
Form, formdre. 
Fort, fortdzza. 
Forth, fudri. 
Forty, quardnta. 
Four, qudttro. 
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Four hundred, quattrocento. 

France, Frdncia,/. 

Friday, venerdl, m* 

Friend, amico, m. 

From, da. 

Fruit, frdtto. 

Furniture, mobflia. 

Gkenoa, G6nova. 

Gttve, ddre, irreg, 

Gk), anddre, irreg. 

Good, bu6no. 

Grain, grdno. 

Great, grdnde. 

Ghround, t^rra. 

Grove, boschdtto. 

Grow up, venfr su, irreg. 

Gun, schi6ppo, fucfle, tn. 

Hand, mdno,/*. 

Happen, accaddre, irreg. 

Hardly, appdoa. 

Hasten, affrettdrsi. 

Hate, odidre. 

Have, avdre, irreg, (53, b). 

He, €g\\, Idi. 

Heat, cdldo. 

Her, la, le, l^i. 

Herb, erba. 

Here, qua. 

High, dlto. 

Him, lo, gli, lui. To him = gli, a 

lui. 
Himself, si. 
His, sdo. 
History, st6ria. 
Holiday, f^sta. 
Honest, onesto. 
However, tuttavfa. 
Hunter, cacciatdre, m. 



I,fo. 

If, se. 

Imagine, immaginire. 

In, in. 

Indeed, davv^ro. 

Inhabit, abit^e. 

Inside, did^ntro. 

Instance, esenipio. 

Intense, vfvo. 

Intention, intenzidne,/*. 

Into, in. 

It, lo, la, ^gli, gli. 

Italian, italidno. 

Italy, Itdlia,/. 

Its, siio, sda. 

Itself, si. 

Jailor, carceri^re, m, 

January, genndio. 

July, luglio. 

June, giugno. 

King, re, m. 

Enow, sap^re, irreg.^ condscere 

(= be acquainted with), irreg. 
Land, pa^se, m.^ t6rra. 
Large, grdnde. 
Last, liltimo. Last year = V dnno 

scdrso. 
Latter, qudsto. Tike latter = qud- 

sti, m. sing. 
Leaf, f6glia. 

Leap-year, bisestfle, m. 
Learn, impar^e. 
Left, sinfstra. 
Lid, t^to. 
Lift, sollevdre. 
Light, Wee,/. 
Like, cdme. 
Little (= small), pfccolo, piccfno. 
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Little (— a small quantity)^ p6co. 

Little by little = a p6co a p6co. 
Live, vfvere, trreg". 
Loaded, cdrico. 

Lorraine: of Lorraine =loren6s^ 
Loud, f6rte. 
Lo"w^, bdsso. 
Lower, abbassdre. 
Man, u6mo, pi, u6mini. 
Many, mdlti, m., m61te,/*. 
March, mirzo. 
Mask, mdschera. 
May, mdggio. 
Me, mi, me. 
Melon, coc6mero. 
Merchant, mercdnte, m. 
Middle, mezzo. 
Mignonette, amorfno. 
Mine, mfo. 
Moisture, umiditk, /I 
Monday, lunedl, m. 
Month, mdse, m. 
Moon, luna. 
More, piu. 
Mortify, mortificdre. 
Most, il piu. 
Mr., signer. 
My, mfo. 
Name, ndme, m. 
Napoleon, Napoledne. 
Near, vicfno a. 
Need, bisdgno. 
Never, non . . . mdi. 
Nice, gentfle. 
Ninety, novdnta. 
No, no. 

Nobody, nessdno* 
Nor, n^. 



Not, non. 

November, novembre. 

New, dra. 

Object, ogg^tto. 

Observe, osservdre. 

Oceanica, Oceania. 

October, ottdbre. 

Of, di. Of them = nc. 

On, s6pra, su. 

One, dno. 

One's self, si. 

Only, s(51o {adj.), non . . . che 

(adv,). 
Opposite, oppdsto. 
Or, o. 

Other, dltro. 
Ought, dov^re, irreg. 
Out, fu6ri. 
Outside, difudri, m. 
Over there, laggiu. 
Pace, pdsso. 
Parents, genitdri, m. pL 
Paris, Parfgi. 
Parrot, pappagdllo. 
Part, pdrte,/. 
Peasant, contadfno. 
Perfectly, pr6prio. 
Perhaps, fdrse. 
Persuade, persuaddre, irreg, 
Philip, Filfppo. 
Place, lu6go. 
Placed, pdsto. 
Plainly, schiettamdnte. 
Plant, pidnta. 
Point, ptSnto. 
Poor, p6vero. 
Pot, pdntola. 
Present, presentdre. 
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Prevent, impedfre. 

Principle, princfpio. 

Prison, prigidne,/. 

Prisoner, prigioniero. 

Profession, professidne, /. 

Purpose, dso. 

Quantity, quantity,/*. 

Question, domdada. 

Rain, pi6ggia. 

Raise, levdre. 

Rare, rixo. 

Recognized, conoscidto. 

Relate, raccontdre. 

Remain, rimandre, irreg., restore. 

Repeat, ripetere. 

Reply, rispdndere, irreg. 

Resolve, risci6gliere, irreg. 

Rest, posire. 

Right, destra. 

Rise, salire, trreg. 

Hoom, stdnza. 

Root, radfce,/! 

Round, rotdndo. 

Rule, signorfa. 

Sacrifice, sacrifizio. 

Sail, navigdre. 

Sidlor, marindro. 

Same, stdsso. 

Satisfy, contentdre. 

Saturday, sdbato. 

Say, dire, irreg. 

Sea, mdre, m. 

Second, secdndo. 

See, veddre, irreg. 

Seed, sdme, m. 

Sent, mandate 

September, settembre, m. 

Service, servfzio. 



Seven, sette. 

Shake, scu6tere, irreg. 

Ship, ndve,/. 

Shoot, b$rba. 

Short, cdrto. 

Show off, far veddre, zrreg. 

Side, pdrte,/. 

Silence, sllenzio. 

Sinister, sinfstro. 

Sir, signdre, m. 

Sixty, sessdnta. 

Sky, ci^lo. 

Small, pfccolo, piccino. 

Smoke, fumo. 

So, cos). 

So as to, per. 

Some, qudlche. 

Somebody else, qualchedun^ iX- 

tro. 
Sometimes, qualchevdlta. 
So much, tdnto. 
Son, ffglio. 
Sort, s6rta. 
Spaniard, spagnu6Io. 
Speak, parldre. 
Spider, rdgno, rdgnolo. 
Sprouted, germoglidto. 
Stalk, fusto. 
Star, stdlla. 
Steam, vapdre, m. 
Straight, diritto. 
Study, noun, studio. 
Study, vd., studiire. 
Sun, sdle, m. 
Sunday, domdnica. 
Support, mantendre, trreg. 
Surprised, sorprdso. 
Surround, circonddre. 
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Table, tdvola. 

Take, prendere, irreg* 

Tear, raschidre. 

Than, che, di. 

Thanks, grdzie, /. pL 

That, conj.^ che. 

That, rel, pron., che. 

That, demons, pron,, qu^o. 

The, il, lo, la, i, gli, le. 

Them, li, le, Idro. Of them^ ne. 

Then, p6i. 

There, Ik, 11. 

Therefore, per6. 

They, ^ssi, ^sse, 16ro. 

Thick, gr6sso. 

Thing, c6sa. 

Think, pensdre. 

Third, terzo. 

Thirtieth, trentesimo. 

Thirty, trdnta. 

Thirty-first, trentesimo prfmo. 

Thirty-one, trentuno, trentdn. 

This, qudsto. 

Thousand, mflle. 

Three, tre. 

Three hundred, trecento. 

Thursday, gloved), tn. 

Thus, cosi. 

Time, volta, t^mpo. Another time : 

use v61ta. 
To, a. To him = gli. 
Together, insi^me. 
Too (= also)^ dnche. 
Too (= excessively)^ tr6ppo. 
Tree, dibero. 
Trunk, trdnco. 
Tuesday, martedl, m. 
Turn, girdre. 



Tuscan, toscdno. 

Twelve, dddici. 

Twenty-eight, ventdtto. 

Twenty -nine, ventin6ve. 

Twig, ramoscello. 

Two, due. 

Under, sdtto. 

Unfortunate, infelfce. 

Unhappy, sventurdto. 

Union, unidne,/. 

Unite, racc6gliere, irreg, 

JJnXSlt prep,, fTno a. 

Until, conj,, finch^ . . . non. 

Us, ndi, ci (conjunctive)* 

Usual, usdto. 

Vapor, vapdre, m. 

Vegetable, vegetdbile, m. 

Very, mdlto, tdnto. 

Victor, Vitt6rio. 

Villa, vfUa. 

Village, vilMggio. 

"Water, dcqua. 

"Way (= manner), maniera. 

"We, ndi. 

"Web, tdla. 

"Wednesday, mercoledl, m. 

Week, settimdna. 

What, interrog, and exciam., 

che. 
WTiat, rel,, qudllo che. 
When, qudndo. 
Where, ddve. 
Which, che. 
WTiile, mdntre. 
"Who, rel,, che. 
Wliom, rel., cdi. 
"Willingly, volenti^ri 
"Wind, v^nto. 
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"Window, finestra. 

"With, con. 

Withoat, sdnza. 

Wood, b6sco. 

"Word, par61a. 

Working-day, gidrno di lavdro. 

World, mdndo. 



Year, dnno. 

768, gik. 

You, vdi, vi, L^i, la, le. To you 

= vi, le. 
Your, v6stro, Sdo. 
Yourself, vi, si. For yourself— 

vi, si. 



INDEX. 



[The numbers refet to paragraph^.] 



A (letter) : 2. 

A (preposition) : 79 ; 79, b, k. 
Accents: 3; 7. 
Address (Forms of) : 52. 
Adjectives: 26-54. 

Comparison: 31-34. 

Gender: 26; 28. 

Number: 26; 29. 

Position: 27. 

Used as nouns : 30. 
Adverbs: 80-85. 

Citvi: 4y,a; 48,^; 49, a; 84. 

Comparison : .80, 2. 

Manner: 85. 

So : 85, a. 

Ne: An, a\ 48, e\ 49, a\ 56, h^ 2. 

Never: 83. 

A'tf/, M^M .* 80, I ; 81 ; 91, a. 

Only: 82. 

Position: 80, I. 
AU: 87. 
Alpliabet: i. 
Altmi : 91, d. 
Any: 88. 
Articles: 9-16. 

Definite: 10-13. 

Indefinite: 14-16. 
Aiigmentatives : 35-37. 
Auxiliary Verbs: 53-57. 

Avere: 53, b\ 54,3. 

Eaere: 53, a; 54,1, 3. 



Compound tenses : 54; 55-56. 
Modal auxiliaries : 57. 
Avere : 53, b\ 54, 3 ; 54, b. 

Be: 53, «; 54, 1,3; 54, tf,*^,/ 
Belle : 29, c. 
Botii: 38, 4; 91. 
Bnono : 29, c. 

Can : see Modal Auzfliarles. 
Ci (adv.) : 47, a\ 48, e\ 49, a\ 84. 
Ci (pron.) : 47-50; 5^* ^• 
Close vowels: 3. 
Comparison : 31-34 ; 80, 2. 

Adjectives : 31-34. 

Adverbs : 80, 2. 

Irregular: 31, <i; 80,2. 
Compound Tenses: 54-56; 73; 

75- 
Conditional : 54, 2 ; 76 ; 77. 

Contracted: 65; 66, I. 

Conjugation: 53-68; 92. 

First: 59. 

Second: 60. 

Third: 60. 

Fourth: 61. 

Variations : 63 ; 67, a^ b^ c. 

Irregular verbs : 64-68 ; 92. 

Auxiliary verbs : 53-57. 

Compound tenses : 54» 3 ; 55-56. 

Compound verbs : 68, a; 93. 
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Conjunctions: 78. 

With subjunctive : 77 ; 78, a, b. 
Consonants: 4->6. 
Contraction: 12; 65; 66,1. 

Da: 79, <-,/,^. 
Dates: 38, ^; 39, b. 
Definite Article: 10-13. 

Form: 10-12. 

Use:,i2, <7; 13. 
Dl: 12; 17; 79, ^, 3» /» ^. / 
Diminutives: 35-37. 
Do: 54,^. 
Double Letters: 6. 

B (letter): 3. 

E (conjunction) : 78 ; 78, c, 

Essere : 53, a; 54, i, 3 ; 54, a, d. 

For : 79, ^. 
Fractions : 39, c. 
Future: 54, 2; 74; 77. 
Contracted: 65 ; 66, I. 

Oender: 18-21; 26; 28. 
Ghrande : 29, c. 



! 53»^; 54,3; 54»^,^; 57. «• 

: 84. 



I (letter) : 2. 
I (euphonic) : 79 ; 81. 
Imperative : 72 ; ^^,a, 
Imperfect: 54,^,^; 63; 63,^; 75. 

Form: 63; 63, b. 

Use : 54, d, e\ 75. 
Impersonal Verbs: 51, 2; 51, ^. 
Indefinite Article: 14-16. 

Form: 14-15. 

Use: 16. 



Infinitive : 48, ^; 58; 69-72. 

Contracted: 65. 
Interrogation : see Questions. 
Issimo (suffix) : 35, a. 
It: 47; 51; Sl>2; 51, A. 

Iietters: i. 

May: see Modal Au3dliarie& 
Modal Auxiliaries : 57. 
Moods: 57; 69-77; 78, « 

Conditional: 54, 2; 65; 66^ i; 
76; 77. 

Imperative : 72 ; 77, a. 

Infinitive: 48,^; 58; 65; 69-72. 

Participle: 54, <z, 3; 62; 69-71. 

Subjunctive : 77 ; 78, a. 
Must: see Modal Auxiliaries. 
Myself, thyself, etc.: 47, 2 ; 51, ^. 

Ne(adv.) : 47,^1; 48,/; 49,^; 56,^,2. 

Ne (pron.) : 47,3; 48; 49; 88; 89. 

Neuter Verbs : 54, 3 ; 56, «. 

Never: 83. 

Non : 80, I ; 81 ; 91, a. 

Not: 80, i; 81. 

Nouns: 17-25. 

Gender: 18-21. 

Number: 22-25. 
Number : 22-25 » ^* 
Numerals: 38-4a 

Cardinal: 38. 

Ordinal: 39. 

O (letter) : 3. 

O (conjunction) : 78 ; 78, e. 

One (indefinite) : 54, gi 86. 

Only: 82. 

Open Vowels : 3 ; 7. 

Ought: see Modal AuzUiaxles. 
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Participle: 54, «, ^; 62; 69-71. 

Past: 54, <j, d; yi, c. 

Present: 62 ; 69-71. 
Partitive Genitive: 12, a; 88; 89. 
Passive: 54,1; 54,/^; 56,^. 
Perfect Tenses: 54, 3; 55-56; 

73- 
Personal Pronouns: 46-52. 

Conjunctive: 47-50. 

Form: 47; 48, 6, d; 50; 

52, I. 
Position: 48; 49. 
Disjunctive: 51-52. 

Omission: 51,2; 51,^. 
Use: 51; 51,1; 5i,fl,*,A. 
Plural : 22-25 '* 29* 
Irregular, 23, </; 25. 
Words in -co and -go : 23, c. 
Possessive: 17; 45; 52,1. 
Prepositions: 79. 

^a- 79.^,/^. 
To: 79, a, d. 

Present: 73; 74. 

Preterite: 75. 

Preterite Perfect: 75. 

Pxonouns: 41-52; 86-91. 

Demonstrative: 42. 

Indefinite: 86-91. 

Interrogative: 43. 

Personal: see Personal Pro- 
nouns. 

Possessive: 45. 

Reciprocal: see Reciprocal. 

Reflexive : see Reflexive. 

Relative: 44. 
Pronunciation: 1-8. 

Qualche: 29, d; 89. 
Questions: 43; 51,2; 77» / ^; 
81, a. 



Reciprocal pronouns and verbs: 

47.2; 49; 50; 5i»/; 52, 

I ; 56, i. 
Refleadve Pronouns: 47, 2 ; 49 ; 

50; 5^. 3; 52; S^r* 56, 
d; 86. 

Reflexive Verbs : 49 ; 56, d. 

Santo : 29, c. 

Shall : 54, 2 ; 57. 

Should : 54, 2 ; 57 ; 76 ; 77. 

Si: 47-50; 52; 54,^; 56»*5 86. 
Some: 89. 
Spelling: 1-8. 
Subjunctive : 77 ; 78, a. 
Suffixes: 35-37. 
Syllables: 8. 

Tenses: 54,2, 3; 55; 56; 69-77. 

Compound : 54* 3 5 55 » 5^ » 73- 
Future : 54* 2 ; 74. 
Imperfect: 54,^,^; 63; 63,^; 

75- 
Present: 73; 74. 

Preterite: 75. 

Than: 33. 

There: 84. 

Time : 38, c. 

To : 79, a, d, 

U (letter) : 2. 

Verbs: 53-77; 92; 93- 

Auxiliary verbs : see Auxiliary 

Verbs. 
Conjugation : see Conjugation. 
Lists of irregular verbs : 92 ; 93. 
According to conjugation: 

92. 
Alphabetical: 93. 
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Moods and tenses : see Moods 
and Tenses. 

Regular verbs: 55-56; 59-63. 
Irregular verbs : 64-68 ; 92. 

Regular parts : 66. 

Compound verbs : 68, a ; 93. 

Old forms: 63, a, d^ £, d; 
67, a, b, c. 



Vi (adv.) : 47, a\ 48, e\ 49, a\ 84. 
Vowels: 2-3. 

"Whatever : 44, c, 

"Whoever : 44, c, 

Thrill: 54,2; 57. 

Would: 54,2; 54,^; 76; 77. 

You: 52. 



Modern Languages. 



"As many languages as a man knows, so many times is he a man. " 



Short German Grammar for Colleges and 

High Schools. By E. S. Sheldon, Assistant Professor of Romance Phi- 
lology, Harvard University. 5X ^X 7K* Cloth. vi+ 103 pages. Price by 
mail, 65 cts.; Introduction price, 60 cts.; Allowance for old book, 10 cts. 

'T^HIS book b intended for students who wish to learn as rapidly as 
possible to read German, though they may not care to speak the 
language till later, if at all. It is especially adapted to the use of those 
who have already studied another language, — for example, Latin, — 
and to college classes who are beginning the study of German, and 
who need an elementary book giving grammar enough for all who do 
not wish to make a specialty of this language. 
Some of its characteristic features are : — 

1. Its brevity, and the simple and clear language employed through- 
out. Many details have been omitted in order not to encumber the 
learner with rules and exceptions, which can be best learned by prac- 
tice in reading and writing. Attention is called, for example, to the 
sections on Gender, the Declension of Nouns, the uses of the Auxil- 
iary Verbs, Separable and Inseparable Prefixes, etc. 

2. The Declension of Adjectives, one of the most difficult subjects 
for the student to master, is presented in a brief and clear form, so as 
to be made as easy as it can be. 

3. The sections on Composition and Derivation of Words, give, 
briefly, information which greatly facilitates reading. They should be 
learned and fixed in the mind largely by practice in reading at sight. 

4. In the treatment of the Arrangement of Words, the rules are given 
gradually, as occasion demands, on account of the dilTerences between 
English and German, and afterwards a brief but unusually full sum- 
mary is given, for convenient reference. 
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5. In the English-German Vocabulary, to which special attention is 
called, the gender and the declension of the German nouns are given 
to save reference to the German Vocabulary, or to a Lexicon. 

6. Peculiar constructions, relating to the uses of cases, moods, and 
tenses, which cannot well be learned except in connection with reading 
lessons, are given separately, in order to shorten the preliminary study 
of grammar. After finishing the first fifty or sixty pages of the gram- 
mar, the student can begin reading easy prose. Indeed, experience 
shows that college students can profitably do this after one or two les- 
sons. 

7. The exercises for translation, from and into German, are suffi- 
cient to make plain the principles of grammar, and fix the forms ot 
declension and conjugation. The words used are those only which are 
of frequent occurrence in both English and German. Variations of 
these exercises, and additional exercises of the same kind, can easily be 
given by any teacher, if further practice is desired for his pupils. 



OPINIONS OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN. 



Irvingr J. Manatt, Prof, of Mod. 
Langs.^ Marietta Coll.^ O,: I can say, 
after going over every page of it carefully 
in the class-room, that it is admirably 
adapted to use as an elementary or first 
course grammar. There is, I conceive, 
a distinct advantage in putting into the 
beginner's hands a book that must be 
taken whole. It gives the shirk less lee- 
way, and affords more satisfaction to the 
faithful student. But it requires thorough 
knowledge and sound judgment to say 
what shall go into such a book, and what 
shall be left out. Mr. Sheldon, I think, 
has hit the mean. I find nothing in the 
book that I would omit, and miss very 
few things that I would supply. 

Joseph MiUiken, formerly Prof of 
Mod. Langs., Ohio State Univ, : There is 
nothing in English at all equal to it, of 
anything like the same scope. In plan, 
in clearness and accuracy of statement, 
in aptness of illustration, and in its rare, 
wise silence about many things, I think it 
altogether the best book for high schools 
and the average college course in German 



I have ever seen, and my acquaintance 
with American and English-German 
grammars is painfully extensive. 

H. B. Ohlen, Prof of German, Drury 
Coll.y Mo.: I should recommend it to 
all students of German who wish to 
obtain the greatest facility of translation 
in the shortest time possible. 

W. H. Appleton, Prof of Mod. 
Langs., Swarthmore Coll.: It has very 
great merits, and is admirably adapted 
for the purpose designed. The account 
of the German pronunciation seems to 
me the briefest, and at the same time tlu 
best, I have ever seen anywhere, 

Wm. H. Bosenstengrel, Prof of 

German, Univ. of Wis. : We would sug' 
gest to the high schools fitting for this 
University the use of Sheldon's Short 
German Grammar. We finished this 
book in eight weeks. High schools can 
easily finish it in two terms with one rec- 
itation a day. 
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Meissners German Grammar. 

By A. L. Meissner, M.A., Ph.D., D.Lit., Professor of Modem Languages 
in Queen's College, Belfast. Adapted for use in American schools and 
colleges by Edward S. Joynes, Professor of Modern Languages, South 
Carolina College, Columbia, aided by the author and other eminent scholars. 
SX ^y 7^ inches. Cloth, cx) + ooo pages. Price by mail, ;^.oo ; Intro- 
duction price, j(k>.oo. 

IN this Grammar the author has embodied the plan he has found 
most convenient and successful in his own practice as a teacher. 
This plan is briefly as follows : — 

The pupil begins with learning and practising simultaneously the 
declension of substantives and the indicative of the verb sHn ; he next 
learns the declension and comparison of adjectives, together with the 
indicative of the verb haben. The conditional, subjunctive, and parti- 
ciples oihaben and sein, together with the verb werdetty are learned in 
combination with the prepositions. The possessive, demonstrative, and 
interrogative pronouns are distributed among the lessons on the weak 
verb. Next follow the strong verbs, the lighter lessons on which are 
weighted by the relative and indefinite pronouns and the spurious prepo- 
sitions. After this follow the lessons on the compound verbs and the 
remaining parts of speech. The most elementary rules of syntax are 
introduced in the lessons on the compound tenses, the relative pro- 
noun, and the conjunction, so that by the time the student has com- 
pleted these lessons he has absolved all that is absolutely necessary for 
entering on the study of syntax. 

As one of the chief difficulties of German is its great vocabulary and 
the facility with which new derivatives and compounds are formed, a 
series of exercises on the composition and derivation of words is intro- 
duced. This is the first attempt, in any grammar, to illustrate the 
chapter by exercises. 

The new official spelling has been adopted throughout the book ; but 
as the student for many years to come must necessarily meet with many 
books printed in the old spelling, both forms will be indicated. 

A chapter, with graded exercises, on German prose composition, is 
added at the end of the book. 

In the American edition the treatment of many topics has been 
simplified and condensed ; new chapters added on several topics, and 
vocabularies added covering every word in all the exercises, and also a 
list of irregular verbs. \Jn preparation. 
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Colloquial Exercises and Select German 

Reader. By William Deutsch, of the St. Louis High School. t^% by 
7^ inches- Cloth, xiii + 274 pages. Price by mail, ^ 1. 00; Introduction 
price, 90 cts. ; Allowance for old book in use, 30 cts. 

HTHIS book is intended for the use of students who wish to speak, 
as well as to read, German. It is based on the theory that "little 
is gained by beginning with the study of grammar, and that the most 
successful method is the natural one by which a child learns to speak 
his own language ; viz., by practice in conversation." It may be used 
with or without a grammar. The teacher may choose his own method 
of imparting instruction. It contains one hundred select stories, fairy 
tales, extracts from history and from standard novels, and twelve 
standard poems, all accompanied by copious English notes, well 
adapted to the explanation of all the difficulties in the text. 

The selections are modern, idiomatic, reputable, furnishing at once 
the vocabulary of literature, of business, and of social life. They are 
well graded, and the colloquial exercises following each are made up of 
groups of logically connected words and phrases adapted to conversa- 
tion upon the topic given. It is assumed that the student is to main- 
tain his part in the conversation, and to put in practice what he has 
learned from the selections. The table of peculiar phrases and 
idioms, the list of irregular verbs, and the alphabetical vocabulary to 
the entire work, will greatly facilitate the progress of the class. All 
the work given has been thoroughly tested in the class-room. In fact, 
the book is but the outgrowth of many years of schoolroom work by 



one of the most successful teachers of German in the country. That, 
the author's work is duly appreciated, appears from the use of the boolf 
in many of our leading schools and colleges, as well as from the fol- 
lowing 

TESTIMONIALS. 



/ 



Frederick Lutz, recent Instructor 
in German^ Harvard Untv,, now Pro/, of 
German^ Albion Coll.^ Mick. : After hav- 
ing used it at Harvard for nearly one 
year, I can conscientiously say that it is 
an excellent book, well adapted to begin- 
ners. It deserves a large sale. 

Henry Johnson, Prof, of Modem 
Languages, Bowdoin Coll.: Use in the 



class-room has proved to me the excel- 
lence of the book. The abundant exam- 
ples of every-day German, and especially 
the grouping of logically connected words 
and phrases in its numerous vocabularies, 
are features that must commend it to any 
teacher of beginners. The author must 
be a first-rate teacher himself, and I trust 
that his work will find the constantly in- 
creasing sale it deserves. {April ^^ 1885.) 
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Boisens Preparatory Book of Gertnan Prose. 

II II r I II 

Containing the best German Tales, Graded and Adapted to the Use of 
Beginners, with Copious Notes, bound separately,, and also with the text. 
By Hermann B. Boisen, A.M. 5X by 1% inches. Cloth. vii+ 216+ 84 
pages. Price by mail, ;$i.io; Introduction price, $1.00. Notes and text 
separate at same price as when bound together. 

'T^HIS volume is intended to furnish the learner with material for 
copious reading of easy, correct, and interesting prose. The book 
is based upon the assumption that reading, to be profitable, must be 
copious, and that no unnecessary obstacles should be permitted to 
impede the progress of the beginner. In making the selections, the 
main requisite for the end proposed, an easy style, has been kept 
steadily in view ; and in the first part of the book the author haa ren- 
dered it still more easy by frequent alterations in construction and 
expression, due care being had not to mar the charm of the original. 
The book, with one exception, contains only selections complete in 
themselves, including the best tales of Bechstein, Grimm, Andersen, 
HaufF, Hebel, Engel, Wildermuth, Jean Paul, some of the ** Musika- 
lische Marchen," by Elise Polko, and selections from Becker's charm- 
ing " Tales of Antiquity " ; but not one of the pieces has been taken 
for the sake of its author, the selection having been made solely upon 
the ground of fitness for the purpose. This purpose demands judicious 
gradation of difficulties, and selections that will stimulate curiosity by 
variety^ encourage diligence by facility^ and reward application by 
pleasure. As for style, it is sufficient that they should strictly con- 
form to the grammar and genius of the language ; and, as for subject- 
matter, it is better that it should be a little below the learner's age and 
understanding than above it, so that the difficulties arising from the 
matter may not turn his attention aside from the language. 

The notes are intended to supersede in a great measure the time- 
wasting drudgery of reference to a dictionary, but they are, for the 
most part, merely su^^estive, throwing the burden of work upon the 
student : some, in the nature of a concordance, calling the student's 
attention to passages where a given word or phrase has occurred 
before ; others recalling kindred or synonymous words ; others, again, 
leading him to discover for himself the precise meaning of a word by 
calling his attention to its constituent elements. The notes are also 
published in a separate pamphlet, thus obviating both the inconven- 
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ience of frequent reference to the end of the book, and the temptation of 
deriving assistance from them during recitations, which is a serious 
objection to foot-notes. 



OPINIONS OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN. 



Hermann Hubs, Prof, of German^ 
Princeton Coll. : I have been using it 
in the class-room with mature students, 
though beginners in the study of Ger- 
man, and it gives me a great deal of 
satisfaction. The selection of classical 
prose is tasteful and judicious, because 
progressive and suitable for the class- 
room. But the chief merit of the book 
lies in the notes, which are abundant 
enough to satisfy the beginner even at 
a very early stage; suggestive enough 
to keep the mental activities of the stu- 
dent constantly on the alert; and edu- 
cational enough to refuse a gratuitous 
outfit to the lazy, while assuring reward 
to the honest labor of the industrious. 
i^April II, 1883.) 

Charles F. Smith, Prof, of Mod. 
Lang., Vanderbilt Univ. : I am de- 
lighted with it I fully agree with the 
author as to the evil of introducing be- 
ginners at once into the masters of 
thought and style in German, ancl I have 
long felt the want of a collection of easy 
and interesting pieces of such length as 
to get beginners interested in the subject- 
matter of each piece, and easy enough to 
prevent the first few weeks in German 
from being mere drudgery. Prof. Boisen 
has given us such a collection, made 
with rare taste and judgment. The 
selections must be interesting to old and 
young alike. The plan of the notes is 
admirable. It will be easy to enkindle 
in the student enthusiasm for a subject 
in which he has, as by this method, such 
constant opportunity of testing the surety 
of his acquisitions, and can see that each 
day is adding to his store of words and 
power over the language. A recitation, 
conducted on the plan of these notes, 
must be easy, interesting, and full of life. 



I am quite enthusiastic over the book, 
and shall introduce it next term. The 
print is beautiful, far surpassing that of 
any German text-book I have seen pub- 
lished in America. 

Alfred Hennequin. Dept. of Mod. 
Lang, and Lit., Univ. of Mich., Author 
of a Series of French Text-Books^ etc. : 
I am pleased to say that I consider this 
small book superior, in every respect, to 
other works of the same nature. The 
selections are especially good, and the 
notes contain much valuable information, 
which is totally lacking in most of the 
books prepared for beginners. 
{Aug. 28, 1883.) 

Samuel Gamer, Prof, of Modem 
Languages, University of Indiana : Prof. 
Boisen 's method agrees so thoroughly 
with my own views, both as a learner 
and as a teacher, that I cannot too highly 
commend it. The notes are admirably 
clear and concise. I am so well pleased 
with the whole make-up of the book that 
I shall use it at once for my elementary 
classes. 

Charles P. Otis, Prof, of German, 
Institute of Technology, Boston: As you 
know, I have used this book for the past 
two years, and I have found it very satis- 
factory, 

T. B. Lindsay, Prof, in Boston Univ., 
Mass, : It fills a long-felt void. It is 
just the book that I have been looking 
for for several years. {April 25, 1883.) 

A. H. Mixer, Prof of Mod. Lang., 
Univ. of Rochester, N. Y, : It answers 
my idea of an elementary reader better 
than any I have yet seen. I shall use it 
and recommend it. 
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Grimms Marchen. 

Selected and edited, with English Notes, Glossaries, and a Grammatical 
Appendix, by W. H. van der Smissen, M.A., Lecturer on German in 
University College, Toronto. 5^ by 7^ inches, xii + 190 pages. Cloth. 
Price by mail, 80 cents. Introduction price, 75 cents. 

The eight tales selected for this edition are: " Aschenputtel," "Rot- 
kappchen," " Dornroschen," " Der treue Johannes," " Briiderchen und 
Schwesterchen," " Konig Drosselbart," " Sneewittchen," " Hans im Gluck." 

HTHE charming simplicity of diction and thought in these tales ren- 
ders them peculiarly fit for beginners to read. Colloquialisms and 
idioms, such as are found here in great abundance, are indispensable 
to the student of the language ; and the sooner they are acquired, the 
better. 

The Notes are very full, and in them more attention than usual is 
paid to the very important subject of the construction of sentences in 
German, a subject frequently neglected or postponed until the pupil is 
supposed to be ripe enough to begin translating from English into 
German. This delay is, in the editor's opinion, a great mistake. The 
pupil should, in this branch of discipline, be drilled early and drilled 
often, and should be made to dissect and analyze each sentence, as he 
reads, until he is thoroughly proficient in this regard. Next to the 
classical languages, no language affords so favorable an exercise-ground 
for this purpose as the German. 

It is believed that no apology is required for the frequent repetition 
of grammatical rules ^and axioms contained in the Notes, since repeti- 
tion is one of the most effectual modes of impressing truths upon the 
mind of the learner. 

The Glossary has been prepared with unusual care, and is sufficient 
for the book. Words, about the pronunciation of which there could 
be any doubt, are properly marked. The principal parts of the verbs 
are given in full. In addition to the meanings and synonyms, many 
grammatical remarks are introduced, so that the pupil is spared the 
trouble of consulting a grammar or a lexicon. 

The Appendix contains full sets of the most concise rules (illustrated 
by examples) for the construction of German sentences, and for the 
declension of adjectives. 

The tales have been printed in the Roman character, partly to accus- 
tom the pupil to the appearance of German words in this character, 
and partly for the sake of the pupils' eyes. 
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Hauff's Das Kalte Herz. 

Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and a Grammatical Appendix, by W. H. 
VAN DER Smissen, Lecturer on German in University College, Toronto. 
SX ^y 7^ inches, viii +184 pages. Cloth. Price by mail, 80 cents. 
Introduction price, 75 cents. 

ENCOURAGED by the success which has attended the issue of the 
GrimnCs Mdrchen^ the publishers present this edition of Hauff's 
Das Kalte Herz, edited in accordance with the same principles that 
were followed in preparing the Grimm, 

The many kindly notices of the latter, from teachers of German in 
Canada and the United States, are good evidence that the Hauff has 
been unusually well adapted to the use of the student. Nowhere are 
sound scholarship and minute accuracy more necessary than in a work 
intended for elementary pupils ; and nowhere, it may perhaps be added, 
has such work been more rare hitherto than in school-books in German. 

The orthography adopted in the Grimm has been adhered to in 
the present volume. The Roman characters, so generally welcomed, 
have also been retained. In the Notes and Vocabulary much attention 
is given to accentuation and fulness of grammatical information. 



W. J. Martin, Prof, of Modem Lan- 
gua^es, Vincennes Univ., Ind. : It is an 
admirable work, making prominent the 
idiom of the language, supplying an ex- 
cellent practical vocabulary, adopting a 
good orthography, and being well ar- 
ranged for obtaining forms. 
(Fgd. 19, 1887.) 

P. B. Burnet, /nstr, in German^ 
Ind, State Univ., Bloomington : It is 
surely a most suitable text-book tp follow 
the Grimm. There seems to be neither 
too much nor too little in the notes. It 
is well for a text-book to have a vocabu- 
lary that covers the necessary ground 
and no more. I shall order it right 
away. ijan^ 13, 1887.) 

G. H. Horswell, Prof of German, 
Northwestern Univ. Preparatory Scfiool^ 
Evcwston, III,: It is prepared with <he 



same critical scholarship and judicious 
annotation as the same editor's edition 
of Grimm. I shall use it in my class next 
term. {Nov. 24, 1886.) 

Mrs. Elise M. Traut, Instr. in Ger- 
man in the Amherst Summer School of 
Languages : I find it well suited for the 
work I do in Amherst. I expect, also, 
to make use of it in some of my classes 
next winter. {May 5, 1887.) 

The Academy, Syracuse, N.Y,: 
The notes are ample for the explanation 
of all difficulties, and seem to us unusu* 
ally well prepared. The vocabulary is 
made expressly for the story, and under- 
takes the by no means easy task of indi- 
cating the primary accent of each word, 
and, in some cases, the secondary, also. 
It is a model of good taste in typography, 
press work, and general make up. 
{^December, 1886.) 
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Deutsche Novelletten Bibliothek. 

German Novellettes. Selected and annotated by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, 
of the Washington (D.C.) High School. Vol. I. 5 by 7 inches, x + 182 
pages. Cloth. Price by mail, 80 cents. Introduction price, 75 cents. 

THE student of a language is most readily familiarized with its 
spirit by copious and rapid reading. This should therefore fol- 
low promptly upon the mastering of its elements. What to read, 
however, is a question often as perplexing as it is important. The 
difficulty of finding publications entirely adapted to this idea has 
suggested- the compilation of the present volume. The contents of 
those volumes which were available were either lacking in interest to 
American readers, or so lengthy as to necessitate wearisome effort 
on the part of the student before reaching the point of the story, or 
they were deficient in the explanatory notes necessary to render the 
contents fiiUy intelligible. 

This book is intended to meet these various objections. It contains 
only short stories, fi-om the best contemporary German novelists. The 
selections have been made with reference to simplicity of style, wealth 
of phraseology, and elegance of diction; and in no instance is the 
patience of the reader overtaxed by lack of interest in the story. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to the character of the notes. The ety- 
mological relations of German and English are treated fully, illustrating 
the formation of German words. Notes upon Art, Science, History, 
and Literature are liberally provided, thus increasing the interest of 
the student. The feet that these notes are in the German language 
serves the double purpose of making the notes themselves a study of 
German Composition, and also of supplying those teachers, who desire 
to combine conversational exercises and reading, with correct and availa- 
ble models of German conversation. 

The following stories are given in this volume : — 

(i) "Am heiligen Abend" (On Christmas Eve), von Helene Stokl. 

(2) "Mein erster Patient" (My First Patient), von Marc. Boyen. 

(3) "Der Wilddieb" (The Poacher), von E. Werner. 

(4) " Ein Frlihlingstraum " (A Spring Revery), von E. Juncker. 

(5) "Die schwarze Dame" (The Lady in Black), von A. C. Wiesner. 
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Phosphorus Hollunder. 



Novelle by L. v. FRAN901S, from Spemann's collection, arranged and adapted 
to use in schools, with explanatory notes by Oscar Faulhaber, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in Phillips Exeter Academy, N.H. Paper. 
80 pages. Introduction price, 25 cents. 



Course in Scientific German. 

Prepared by H. B. Hodges, Instructor in Chemistry and German in Har- 
vard University. With Vocabulary. 5 ^ by 7>^ inches. Cloth. ix+ 103 + 69 
pages. Price by mail, i>i.io; Introduction price, tijoo, 

nPHIS book is designed to aid English and American students of 
science in the acquirement of such a knowledge of German as 
will enable them to read with ease the scientific literature of Germany. 

It assumes that the student has some knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of the language, and some readiness in reading easy German 
prose. 

The book begins with exercises in German and English, the sen- 
tences being Carefully selected and arranged from text-books on 
Physics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Botany. 

The second part consists of a collection of articles on scientific sub- 
jects of general interest, adapted from the writings of the first scientific 
men of Germany. 

A Vocabulary of scientific terms and phrases — German-English and 
English-German — completes the work. 

Such care has been taken in the arrangement of the sentences and 
in the choice of essays, that a student may begin this book without 
having had any scientific training, and become familiar with the main 
principles of the natural sciences at the same time that he is mastering 
the German. 

Following the custom now observed almost universally in Germany 
in printing scientific works, ordinary Roman type has been used 
throughout this book. 



Albert C. Hale, Pres. of Slate School 
of Mines ^ Golden^ Col. : I became imme- 
diately interested in it, and determined 
to try it with our classes in the School of 
Mines. We have not only placed it on 
trial, but have adopted it as a text-book, 
and I am happy to say that I have never 



been better pleased with any text-book 
we have used in this institution. It meets 
our wants completely in its particular 
sphere, and we expect that our students 
will have acquired a good foundation for 
scientific reading in German after they 
have become sufficiently familiar with 
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